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Bob Boze Bell 


Howdy, 


Yeah, that's still me up there. It's an artist's conception of how I felt after a 
recent Saturday morning scamper in Sabino Canyon. 

It was a mistake. Civilization had come to the canyon. Forest Service heli¬ 
copters churned overhead, ferrying supplies to firefighters - some bright 
biped had waltzed away from a smoldering campfire. Gunfire from the neigh¬ 
borhood rifle range raked past my ear. I dodged these huge, lumbering sur- 
reys, their driver/guides lecturing tram potatoes on the biology of the canyon. 

I didn't stay. Frowning hikers warned me that the intellectuals — college 
students with boom boxes — would be arriving soon, at which time the peace 
and quiet and natural beauty of the canyon would approximate that of a Mex¬ 
ico City metro station. 

This, sadly, is typical of our tourist destinations around Arizona. It's not 
that there are too many people; it's that the people don't respect the land. If 
we cared for it, we wouldn't be depositing 307,000 pounds of mule turd on 
two Grand Canyon trails every year; we wouldn't be blocking all the views of 
Oak Creek in Sedona; we wouldn't be taking trams and amplifiers into Sabino 
Canyon. We wouldn't have built Phoenix. 


dZXeaH i rf •'' My hUman re P° rters tel1 *e truth, and it s. 

doesn t read hke Arizona Highways. But I also know several Highways writ, 

and they have integrity, and they feel that they're telling the truth too 
Does that mean truth is subjective? Of course. Now^ead ours.' 
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LETTERS 



Mr. Dylan, meet Mr. Kromko 

Your article on John Kromko was great. City Magazine continues to be inter¬ 
esting because of its story topics, especially when focused on crusaders and 
believers. Kromko, like many others fighting for social and ecological justice, is 
proof that the ideals of the sixties have not been forgotten and can be made to 
work through hard work and persistence. 

Bravo to Mr. Kromko — the times they are a'changing. 

Dave & Lauren Naslund 
Edgewater, Colorado 

The pen is mightier than the snake 

When the news of the Prince William Sound disaster first broke, 1 wanted to 
throw up. 1 am an admitted environmentalist who has spent more than forty- 
five days kayaking the sound in better times. As the oil story continues, I feel the 
helplessness of the dry heaves. 

Years ago, I had this same feeling when an area of desert nearby was 'dozed 
for condos and golf nuts. The late Edward Abbey was then my fiction writing 
instructor at UA. I told him how I wanted to monkeywrench the golfers by re¬ 
leasing some rattlers in the sand traps on the eighteenth green. Cactus Ed 
laughed and said, "If you really want to get them, write. Sometimes ink has a 
venom all its own." 

I wish Ed hadn t left so soon. The torch he carried for environmental issues 
was heavy. I don't think anyone can pick it up and wield it quite like Abbey. It's 
like the sword in the stone. But we each should take a tug at it. Or, at least, keep 
the flame alive. 

Sam Angevine 

Green fees for the Pima Canyon flood plain 

I enjoyed your article, "Is Golf Killing This Desert?" (City Magazine , April). I 
wanted to let you know that developers Don Diamond and Don Pitt potentially 
are going to make good on your worst-case scenario. Well over 200 acres of pris¬ 
tine habitat in the geologic flood plain near the mouth of Pima Canyon is in 
jeopardy and potentially will become a 400- to 500-unit destination resort with 
golf course (of course), even though the current Catalina Foothills Area Plan 
recommends no densities greater than one home per acre on this land. 

For those readers who haven't had the pleasure of enjoying this area, I 
strongly encourage taking a hike from the east end of Magee Road, or the termi¬ 
nation of Skyline Drive north of Ina Road, to get a feel for what is at stake. The 
terrain of this flood plain fifteen minutes from the heart of downtown is gentle 
enough that even less-than-professional hiker types can experience the desert 
outdoors at its best. Evenings around sundown provide good family-style en¬ 
tertainment starring a stunning mature saguaro forest and a more diverse habi¬ 
tat than most anywhere in the Tucson basin. Close relatives of Iggy frequent the 
rocks and would love to have everybody come up and pay them a visit while 
there is still time. In the not-so-distant future it looks like people are going to 
have to pay green fees for a different kind of Pima Canyon wilderness 
experience. 

Carl A. Kuehn 

‘Cats poster not only fierce and grim, but dull 

Not long ago, I purchased the '89 Wildcats team poster. Indeed, every 
player looks not only "fierce and grim" but dull above all. Compare it to the out- 
take you published (April), and I am more convinced that I do not want to 
remember them as dull, no-fun guys. Can I get a copy of that photo? 

Jennifer Wu 

Photographer Chris Mooney (624-1121) is selling 11x14 B&W prints of the good¬ 
time 'Cats for $50 each. —Editor 


We love to hear from you , whether to compliment or complain. We reserve the right 
to edit letters for length and clarity. Sign your letters and include a return address 
and phone number (which we won't publish). Send your letters to City Magazine, 
1615 E. Ft. Lowell Rd., Bldg. 2, Tucson , Arizona 85719. 


Rosequist Galleries 

presents 

TWO NIGHTS BEFORE BASTILLE DAY 

Wednesday, the 12th of July, 1989 
five to seven-thirty in the evening 

If you live long enough, it seems that any and every 
event that has ever taken place in the past is re-enacted 
somewhere in the world on some anniversary date... we 
really do not plan to have a guillotine in operation in 
the parking lot (though there was a moment when this 
was contemplated!). 

We just want to add to the celebration of the Trench 
Revolution...so if you aren't in Paris that day, stop by 
to view new paintings, graphics and sculpture. There will 
be other entertainment, too. 

Rosequist Galleries 

Judith Williams, owner 

1615 East Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, Arizona 857 19 
(602) 327-5729 

Gallery hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 
In Tucson since 1946 



•Maya M 
Talace * 

Romantic, classic & contemporary 
Accent silks & jewelry ▲ Latin 
American gifts ▲ Elegant clothing 
from around the world 
COME HAVE SOME FUN a 

El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway at Wilmot a 748-0817 

Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell a 325-6411 
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Space, The Final Frontier «. 

You’ll « naee in vourentertainmentschedule ^explore 

Center this summer! 


experiences — boldly go to 


Ihcson 

Convention 


The Center of Attention 


...Balalaika Domra Association of America 
... Car Show and Stereo Sale 
... Great White Concert 
...Danse Magique Recital 
...La Concentration Dance 


....Automobile Auction 
.... Phil Driscoll Concert 
•....Star Trek Convention 

. World Wrestling Federation Live 

. Summer Tractor Pull 


Don’t Miss the Grand Opening of our Showcase Galleria & Grand Ballroom — October 6-8! 
























WHERE TO 


Summer Arts Splash 
Through August 

Theater from Chekhov to Rabe; tunes from jazz fusion to the 
U.S. Army Band; visuals from “cameraless photographs” to 
French new wave cinema ... See our regular Where to Howl 
listings for sixth annual Tucson Summer Arts Festival events. 

The festival is a production of the Metropolitan Tucson 
Convention & Visitors Bureau and University of Arizona Fine 
Arts and Summer Session. Sponsored by Hotel Park Tucson 
and America West Airlines. Take the time and call Kathy Frisch 
at 624-1817 first so you don’t end up yelling at us if their 
advance schedules have gone astray. Then enjoy. 

Coming of Age 

Does this make you feel old? Dinnerware Artists’ Cooperative is 
celebrating its tenth year; and the Scott Avenue Arts Festival, 
commemorating the city’s decision to do the arts district, is 
already four years old. The downtown scene is practically an 
institution, and that’s worth some partying. Dinnerware, 135 E. 
Congress, will showcase its alumni Aug. 1-26; an opening 
reception for the exhibition is at 7 p.m. Aug. 12. (Call 792-4503 
to know more.) The Scott Avenue blast, on Aug. 18-19, will 
bring African-American food (Thai food is passe), storytellers, 
mimes, singers, art and drama to the city center — the festival’s 
theme this year is “Africa: Cradle of Cultures.” From 5 p.m. to 
midnight Aug. 18 and noon to 8 p.m. Aug. 19; Scott Avenue 
between Broadway and 13th Street. Admission free, but there 
will be a charge for the entertainment tent. Info, 628-8472. 

Separation Anxiety 
July 11-Sept. 12 

Summertime, and the livin’ is supposed to be easy. But if the 
knot has been untied, Divorce Recovery sponsors weekly 
support groups for people who are adjusting to the chaos (or 
peace) of being single again. Share the pain and relief on 
Tuesdays from 7:30-9 p.m. at 6620 E. 22nd St. (22nd Street 
Baptist Church, room 203). Free, but donations requested. 
Register, 327-4583. 

Back to the Me Decade 
July 21 

Time already to get nostalgic about President Carter, Donna 
Summer, disco duds and “Kramer vs. Kramer ? Jiminy. The 
Canyon Del Oro High School class of 1979 is trying to locate all 
classmates for a tenth annual reunion. Compare your wives, 
husbands, boyfriends, girlfriends, kids, cars, incomes and 
hairlines — this may be your last chance before hitting The Big 
Three-O. Info, 297-6541. 

Pick a Pard 
July 22 

Join the arm-pumpin’, skirt-twirlin’ set in a country dance led by 
Frank and the Hurricanes. Learn the moves from 7:30-8:30 
p.m., then dance ‘til you drop. Or at least ‘til 1 a.m. Sponsored 
by the Arizona Country Dancers Association. All skill levels and 
open to the public. There will be a cash bar available and door 
prizes will be awarded throughout the evening. Go ahead, give it 
a shot. F.O.P. Hall, 3445 N. Dodge Blvd. $3 A.C.D.A. members; 
$4 others. Info, 886-4827. 

July 29 

If you have all the grace of a rhino and are afraid of stomping on 
toes, not wood, then don’t miss this country dance workshop at 
F.O.P Hall. Tom Mattox, a regional dance instructor from 
California, provides two sets of instruction. Workshop 1, from 
10 a.rn.-l p.m., is beginning progressive two-step and West 
Coast swing. Workshop 2, from 1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m., is an 



At the Mercy of the Rain God 
Aug. 10? Aug. 20? 

A Mr. Gillespie, director of the Bisbee Chamber of Commerce, 
assures us that sometime between the 10th and 20th of August, 
the thunderheads will burst forth and drench the corn fields, 
ensuring that the crop will be sweet and tasty in time for the 
annual Corn Dance. He adds, tongue in cheek, “Then it rains on 
our dance, and we are wet and miserable and mean and we 
dance in the open air and there’s lots of beer and bratwurst... 
and tons of corn.” Last year it all happened on Aug. 6. But you’ll 
have to keep callin’ Bisbee to find out when the gods will favor 


1989... 1-432-2141. 



Lanterns for peace, August 6, Reid Park. 


212 Years Old 
Aug. 20 

It’s our birthday and everyone’s invited to a fiesta to celebrate 
the founding of the Presidio. At 5 p.m., we start in front of the 
old courthouse (115 N. Church) and progress a block to 
Presidio Park behind the new courthouse. Enjoy a pageant, a 
ceremony honoring presidio descendants, entertainment, 
food—of course—mariachis and more. There’s an historic 
surprise, but nobody’s telling. Sponsored by the Presidio 
Descendants, with Los Padrinos and the Irish American Gaelic 
Society — a Hispanic Hibernian celebration, probably the first 
ever. And it’s free. Info, 299-0271. 

Nellie’s Day 
Aug. 25 

Want to have a day named after you? Then spend your life in a 
small town and be an angel of mercy, the good-deed queen. 
Nellie Cashman was, years ago, and Tombstone named a day 
after her. So celebrate her life and times with stagecoach rides, 
food, entertainment et al. This woman helped the transients, 
hucksters, hobos and reckless in olden times. Downtown 
Tombstone, all day long. Info, 1-457-3335. 

Gaslight Theatre 
Through Aug. 26 

A timely spoof on Batman entitled “Gnatman versus The Legion 
of Evil.” It is, of course, a comedy for all the bat-crazed folks 
checking out the aging superhero’s recent comeback. These 
guys will also introduce Gnatgirl! The Olio (always good) will 
lampoon the Ed Sullivan show. A truly irreverent evening to take 
our minds off the economy. 7000 E. Tanque Verde. Times and 
ticket info, 886-9428. 


intermediate-to-advanced progressive two-step and West Coast 
swing. $5 members per lesson/$7.50 non-members. Space is 
limited so sign up early. Info, 886-4827. 

Peace Offering 
Aug. 6 

Children from all over town will be creating paper lanterns to 
float in Reid Park, sending a message of hope and peace for the 
future and remembering the horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
In preparation, Mayor Volgy and Councilmember Sharon 
Hekman have been busy arranging with our Soviet sister city, 
Alma-Ata, to synchronize their children with Tucson’s. Create 
your own lanterns from 5 p.m.; materials provided (donations 
asked). Music, some refreshments. Speakers at 7:30 p.m. with 
the launching of the lanterns after that. Last year, three hundred 
lanterns floated off before a glowing sunset, with small candles 
illuminating the designs created by the children. Get goose- 
bumps — and give peace a chance. At Reid Park boating pond. 
Free. Sponsored by Physicians for Social Responsibility. Info, 
721-1548. 


Big-time Noise 
Through August 

Every Tuesday night ‘til the end of August, five bands battle it 
out for the weekly prize of 100 bucks. On the last Tuesday of the 
month the weekly winners take each other on to win a music 
video production. John Zawlocki is a winning producer from the 
1989 Oasis Awards and he’ll direct the winners’ videos and then 
present them to record companies in hopes of a deal. Maybe 
another Motley Crue will be born. At the least, it’s different from 
a wet T-shirt contest. At Tucson Garden Nightclub, 144 W. 
Lester. Info, 882-5282. 

Where No Man Has Gone Before 
July 22, 23 

Trekkies can boldly buy, sell and trade truckloads of novelties 
including t-shirts, comic books, cards, cups, and other 
collectible memorabilia spread out in the TCC meeting rooms 
Lock onto these coordinates and beam up to meet other Vulcan 
lovers — hundreds will trek into town for this convention. Adm 
charge. All day long. TCC info, 791-4101 
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Discover 


Mystery Shoppers of Arizona 


Market Research 
and Analysis for 
all types of 
businesses 
including: 

• Retailers 

• Builders 

• Banks 

• Drugstores 

• Fast Food 

•Supermarkets 

• Automotive 



326-6894 840-4479 

IN TUCSON IN PHOENIX 




around the world in an hour 

make your voyage with Berta Wright 

arts, crafts and fashions 

downtown • 260 e. congress: 882-7043 at the Foothills Mall: 742-4134 




PALLES 

INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 


At Palles Insurance Agency we offer both 
commercial and personal insurance coverage 
at competitive prices. We'll provide you with 
quality, one-on-one service in order to find 
the right policy for you. 


ROBERT J. PALLES, C.I.C., C.P.I.A. 
6842 E. TANQUE VERDE 
(602) 722-8700 


HOWL 



EVENTS 


Aqua Fitness 
July 7-27 
Aug.1-24 

Has jogging destroyed your 
shins? Cycling unhinged your 
knees? Get a complete 
aerobic workout and give the 
bod a break this summer...in 
the water. No swimming 
required; you don’t even have 
to get your hair wet. Seniors 
welcome. Pregnant women, 
with doctor’s permission, 
encouraged. Taught by a 
YMCA certified instructor. Fee 
$12 for Y members; $20, 
general. Comanche Wells 
pool, 775 W. Roger Rd. Twice 
aweekonTues. & Thurs. 
from 9-9:45 a.m. Registration, 
888-7716. 

Following up 
Ponce de Leon 
July 12 

At Tucson Medical Center’s 
quarterly Women’s 
Roundtable, get the lowdown 
from those who do the lift- 
ups. Several local cosmetic 
surgeons will explain what 
face lifts, tummy tucks, breast 
implants/reductions and 
liposuction can and can’t do 
for you—and the price. 7-9 
p.m. at the Radisson Suite 
Hotel, Speedway and Wilmot. 

$5 admission, reservations 
recommended. 1-800-533- 
4TMC. 

Before Affirmative Action 
July 12,19; Aug. 2 

Filling in some stuff the dime 
novelists may have over¬ 
looked, this Arizona Historical 
Society’s lecture series is 
entitled, “The Forgotten 
Pioneers: Women and 
Minorities on the Frontier.” 
July 12, Gloria Smith (lecturer 
in black studies at UA) 
discusses the "The Unknown 
West: The Black Cowboy 
Tradition in Arizona;” July 19, 
Quinton Priest (history dept, 
chair at Green Fields Country 
Day School) explains the 
Chinese experience in Arizona; 
and Aug. 2, James Elliott 
(senior scientist at Hughes 
Aircraft) reveals the state’s 
fascinating women. Find out 


who really was who in the 
Wild West. A movie series 
runs concurrently. Adm. $5 a 
lecture. 949 E. 2nd Street 
From 7-9 p.m. Info, 

628-5774. 

Ma Cheri 
July 14, 21, 28 

In honor of the 200th 
anniversary of the French 
Revolution, the UA Dept, of 
Media Arts, in conjunction 
with the Arizona Center for the 
Media Arts, presents French 
cinema masterpieces. July 14, 
“La Marseillaise” (1937), a 
screening of Renoir’s 
compassionate study of the 
French Revolution to celebrate 
the bicentennial of Bastille 
day; July 21, “Pepe le Moko” 
(1937), a fatalistic master¬ 
piece by Julien Duvivier telling 
of the lure of a beautiful 
woman; July 28, “A Bout de 
Souffle (Breathless),” (1960), 
by Jean-Luc Godard, features 
Jean-Paul Belmond as a 
gangster on the lam in the 
quintessential film of the 
French new wave. All 
screenings at 7:30 p.m. UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium. Tickets, $2. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
Info, 628-1737. 

Contras Sans Ollie 
July 15 
Aug. 5,19 

Put on your soft shoes and 
step to the beat of square and 
contra dances (no cousin to 
Latin politics) when the 
Tucson Friends of Traditional 
Music hold parties twice a 
month. No experience 
necessary (beginners are 
given a training session a 
halt-hour before dance time). 
Aug. 5 at 7:30 p.m. at YMCA, 
5th Ave. and 6th St; July 15 
and Aug. 19, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Armory Park Rec. Center, 220 
S. 5th Ave. Adm. Members 
$2; general $3. Info, 
1-384-2626. 

Distinguished Artists Series 
July 19 

Beatrice Steudler, a well- 
established Swiss painter, 
explores the human form in 
her work, known as “the 
figurative expressionist” 
viewpoint. To the Swiss 
people, she is loved and 
collected. 7:30 p.m. in the UA 
Art Bldg., room 312. Info 

621-1251 or 621-7570. 

July 20 

Art and social change with 


David Avalos. He sees the 
artist’s role in society as a 
commentator on social 
conditions—his work focuses 
on the current economic and 
social issues of Hispanics in 
our society 7 p.m. in the 
Architecture Auditorium, 
room 103. Info, 621-1161. 

Both events free and part of 
the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 

Great Fun at Green Fields 
Through July 28 

Afraid your children’s brains 
will rot this summer? 

Indenture them in Green 
Fields Country Day School 
Great Fun Day Camp. The 
sessions revolve around fun 
themes—“Hooray for 
Hollywood,” “Rock Around 
the Clock,” “Under the Big 
Top” to name a few. Also, 
academic and enrichment 
classes—ballet, beginning 
jazz dance, computers, acting, 
math, current issues, typing 
(yep!) and a sports camp. 
(Better yet. give the kids the 
house and enroll yourself.) 
Beats trying to find a hydrant 
to play in around here. One- 
and two- week sessions. 6000 
N. Camino de laTierra. 
Registration and fees, 

790- 5625. 

Hunka, Hunka Luv 
July 27 

Hulk Hogan and company are 
back—big, hard-bellied, 
mean-looking men tossing 
each other around and 
charging us to watch. Think of 
it as theater while you cheer 
for your hulk. Sponsored by 
the World Wrestling Associa¬ 
tion at 7:30 p.m. in the TCC 
arena. Adm. charge. Into, 

791- 4101. 

Truck Huggers Dream 
July 28, 29 

Coors’ spectacular summer 
indoor truck and tractor pull. 
They’re dumping tons of dirt 
into the TCC arena and 
monster beasts of chrome will 
pull, race, spin huge wheels 
grind, groan and crush each 
other into tin cans in the name 
of entertainment. They’ll also 
split your eardrums—but not 
to worry, earmuffs and plugs 
are among the novelties on 
sale, along with the usual T- 
shirts, caps and key chains A 
must for Redington Pass 
junkies All day long. Adm. 
charge, TCC arena. Info, 
791-4101. 
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Schoolzout 

Jul.-Aug. 

If you’re not into private 
schools, but your kids want to 
experience the joys of day 
camp and you want to 
experience some sanity, the 
YMCA has it all. Arts & crafts, 
peanut butter & jelly, games, 
exercise, whining, etc. Various 
locations, sessions, prices 
and age groups; but some¬ 
thing for everyone. Brochure, 
info, 624-7471. 

Happy Campers 
Through Aug. 18 

Pan for gold, dress in old-time 
costumes, learn about frontier 
artifacts, write and stage your 
own play—but only if you’re 
between the ages of 7-12 and 
attend the Arizona Historical 
Society’s Summer Camp. 
Mon.-Fri. from 9 a.m.-noon. 
949 E. 2nd. St. One week 
sessions cost $45 per child; 
$40 for members. Registra¬ 
tion and info, 628-5774. 

Photo Objects 
July 30-Sept. 29 

Three-dimensional objects 
that incorporate photos in 
some way. Nothing framed, 
nothing sculpted, but a 
mixture of the two forms. This 
could become a furniture 
trend. Gallery 31, 31 N. 6th 
Ave. (In Design/Presentation 
Associates). Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 
Info on times, 884-5832. 
Cliche Verre 
Through Aug. 5 
“Cameraless photographs” 
produced in a variety of 
intriguing ways. Gallery 31, 31 
N. 6th Ave. 628-8386. 

Faculty Series 
Aug. 1 

Continuing the UA Community 
Faculty Lecture Series, J. 
Douglas Canfield, UA English 
prof., digs into our spirit in a 
lecture devoted to “The 
Defiance of Don Juan.” Give 
your belief system an aerobic 
workout. Arizona Health 
Sciences Center Main 
Auditorium, 7:30 p.m., room 
2600. Free. Info, 621-1877. 

Bright Lights, 

Baked City 
Aug. 5 

“Downtown Saturday Night" 
brings shades of the ’40s to 
our historic city center as 
hundreds of families and 
tourists stroll the streets of 
the E Congress/Broadway 


area between 5th and 6th 
Avenue just as they did 45 
years ago. Galleries, bou¬ 
tiques, cafes and live tunes 
from 7-10 p.m. Everyone from 
rich lawyers to paint- 
splattered wannabe artists. 

The best human circus in 
town—don’t miss. Caution; 
restaurants are crowded so 
make reservations or eat first. 
Sponsored byTPAC. Info, 
299-7873. 

Above the Law 
Aug. 11-13 

Ah, the romantic Old West- 
Tombstone’s Vigilante Days 
recreate it with shows, girls 
dancing in the street, 
hangings (imitation only), bar 
fights, shoot-outs and jarring 
stage coach rides. Relive the 
days when we settled things 
without attorneys. It’s about 
70 miles southeast of Tucson. 
1-10 to exit 303, pick up 
highway 80 to Tombstone. On 
Allen St. Info, 1-457-3335. 

Moonstruck 
Through Aug. 20 

The Apollo, One Small Step 
and all that jazz are featured in 
an original show and a 360- 
degree movie commemorat¬ 
ing the 20th anniversary of 
man reaching the moon. You, 
of course, will not have to 
leave your seat in Flandrau 
Planetarium’s cool audito¬ 
rium. The children’s show is a 
summer sky adventure. Take 
the family for a ride. Tickets 
and times, 621-4515. 

Pretty Pictures 
Aug. 21-24 

Flagstaff photographer Peter 
Bloomer leads an Arizona 
Highways photo adventure 
Aug. 21-24 to Tonto Natural 
Bridge near Payson. The tour, 
sponsored by the Friends of 
Arizona Highways , will visit 
other photo sites, including 
the Mogollon Rim, Knoll Lake, 
Hardscrabble Mesa and Zane 
Grey’s cabin. Return each 
night to the newly restored 
Tonto Natural Bridge Historic 
Lodge, originally built in 1927. 
The catch? It costs $340 a 
person but includes three 
nights’ lodging, most meals, 
photo instruction and a lot of 
priceless views. Info, 
1-271-5904. 

Fiesta de San Agustin 
Aug. 27 

A birthday celebration for 
Tucson’s patron saint, with 


music, dancing and food 
inside and outside the Arizona 
Historical Society museum. 
They’re blocking off the street 
for this one. 949 E. 2nd 
Street. Info, 628-5774. 

Waterlogged 
Through Labor Day 

The gates are unlocked at all 
city pools to cool you down 
during the sizzling summer 
months, so put on your suits 
and visit your neighborhood 
municipal waterhole. Be smart 
and remember your sun 
screen in the skin cancer 
capital of the world. Hours 
vary, kids pay a quarter, 
adults fifty cents. Register for 
special events. Pool passes 
available. All info, 791-4245. 

Tucson Toros 
Through Aug. 31 

Now that “Bull Durham” has 
re-popularized the sweat and 
angst (and maybe even the 
beautiful groupies) of farm 
teams, see America’s favorite 
beer and hot dog sport. The 
Toros will play enough 
baseball to keep all addicts 
fixed for awhile. A great little 
ball park, a farm team you can 
hopemW be a contender. 

Dates and times, 791-4096. 

Plan Ahead 
Sept. 2-4 

Tombstone wants you for the 
Labor Day weekend for the 
annual “Rendezvous of 
Gunfighters.” A mere 70 miles 
south of Tucson, hundreds of 
quick-draw artists and other 
dudes still into “My Wife, Yes, 
My Gun, Never” bumper 
stickers will be unpacking iron 
for contests. Spurs, leather, 
funny hats, tubs of beer, 
tourists and modern-day 
gunslingers from all over the 
territory. 1-10 to highway 80. 
About 70 south of Tucson. 
Tombstone, 1-457-3335. 

Catalina State Park 
Any Day 

Check out of town and hike up 
to Romero Pools. The rangers 
at the Catalina State Park’s 
entrance can give you exact 
directions (approximately 4 
miles each way). Waiting at 
the end of the trek are holes 
filled with water deep enough 
to chill you out. Sort of like 
the Danish Cold Plunge. Last 
we heard, one huge tree 
overhanging a pool and 
festooned with a dangling 
rope was photographed for a 


LEARN TO FLY WITH A 
DISCOVERY FLIGHT 


For only $20! 

The Discovery Flight includes a preflight briefing, an opportunity 
to actually fly an airplane under the direction of a certified FAA 
flight instructor and special post-flight review. It s your opportu¬ 
nity to “come aboard" and experience flying yourself. 

• TRAINING • CHARTER • MAINTENANCE FACILITY 
AIRCRAFT SALES AND BROKERAGE 


At /A 

f 1 0Y7 I 

AVRA VALLEY AIR 

11700 W AVRA VALLEY RD MARANA. ARIZONA 85653 792-2536 



w A 

Cessna 


Learn Flying: It’s Just Plane Fun! 


REDESIGN YOUR SPACE NOW! 



rT OEBEIS FORECASTE D 

INTERIOR D E S I G N ±V 


3316 N. Chapel ▲ Tucson, Arizona ▲ (602) 881-1224 



BUTTONS 


TUCSON MALL 888-5338 
FOOTHILLS CENTER 297-1308 
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Be a Parly to the 
Good Times 


It's all American, it's nostalgia, using a 50’s & 60's format to appeal to our custom¬ 
ers, yet always spinning the best beats of today. Showtimes set the mentality tor the 
night and we love to have you participate. It's simply a relaxed good time for all 



HAPPY HOUR Mon.- Fri. 5-8 

Enjoy our 18ft. Buffet. Choose 
from a variety of three hot 
entrees, fruits, vegetables, 
chips & dip and more! 



Open Mon.- Fri. 5pm to 1am • Saturday 8pm to 1am 
Happy hour Mon.-Fri. 5-8 • Sunday available for parties 
ID required 

For more information call 292-9837 


AT THE TUCSON GALLERIA 


4690 N. Oracle • Suite 134 


ST®3? 


^j 

■bop 



2511 S. Craycroft 
Tucson, Arizona 85711 

790-1212 


22nd St. 


29th St. 


GOLF LINKS 




1st Quality Name Brands 
yaway & Gift Certificates Available 
Se Habla Espanol 


MasterCard and Visa 


Largest Selection of Boots 
in Southern Arizona 


Mon-Sat 10-6 
Closed Sunday 



Mountain Dew commercial, 
feet the picture? Picnicking, 
camping, birding in shady 
mesquite forests. Honest, 
hardly a boom box around. 
11570 N. Oracle. Fees. Info, 
628-5798. 

Hot, Slick Dogs 

You’re sick of your VCR and 
tired of movie theaters. Take a 
risk where quick, slender 
dogs chase a wicked plastic 
rabbit. Lose your shirt or 
make a killing. Enjoy food, 
drink and the war cries of 
eager bettors. Odds are better 
than the Pick. Tucson 
Greyhound Park. Race time 
info, 884-7576. 


without the sand between 
your toes. Bring your own 
(non-alcoholic) coolers. 

Times and prices, 792-1821. 
Latin Theater 
Through July 22 
The Borderlands Theater 
performs “T-Bone and 
Weasel” by Jon Klein, a 
comedy of two down-and-out 
young men, small-time losers 
who can’t even do crime right. 



Tucson Munchies, never a 
cover 4-7 p.m. Info, 
297-1151 

a.k.a. theatre company 
July 20-Aug. 6 

“The Brute" & “The Marriage 
Proposal" by Anton Chekhov 
Reservations suggested. 125 
E. Congress, 623-7852. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 17 
“In the Boom Boom Room," 
by David Rabe, sounds 
bizarre. This is where theater 
is the equivalent of off-off- 
way-off Broadway, sometimes 
weird, sometimes visually 
easy, sometimes head- 
hurting. Part of the Tucson 
Summer Arts Festival, a.k.a., 
125 E. Congress St. Info, 
623-7852. 


Advance Notice 
Through Aug. 

Season tickets are on sale for 
the 1989-90 UA Artist Series, 
which includes such greats as 
contemporary singer Roberta 
Peters, the Alexanderov Red 
Army Song and Dance 
Ensemble from the Soviet 
Union, The Hanover Band 
from Britain, The Second City 
Comedy Troupe from 
Chicago, jazz great Sarah 
Vaughan, and a slew of other 
celeb and cultural events. 
Season tickets available only 
at UA Centennial Hall; single 
tickets on sale beginning Aug. 
28 at Dillard’s, TCC outlets 
and Centennial Hall. Info, 
621-3341. 

Park Fishing 
Through Aug. 

They only set aside July as 
National Parks and Recreation 
Month. But don’t forget the 
rest of the summer; take a 
hike, visit a park, see the zoo, 
plan a picnic or take out your 
fishin’ pole, kick back and feel 
like Tom Sawyer for a day. 

The lakes at Silverbell, 
Kennedy and Chuck Ford 
parks are filled with catfish 
and other brands. Info, 791 - 
4860. 

Breakers Water Park 
Through Summer 

Get set to get wet. New York 
has the Atlantic, L.A. has the 
Pacific. Tucson’s sea is made 
out of plaster. Breakers has a 
salt-free imitation ocean that 
spins out waves every fifteen 
seconds from a hidden 
machine. No sharks or jelly¬ 
fish, but after baking and 
swimming all day, you’ll 
believe you’ve been to the 
beach. Except you get away 


Aug. 2-19 

“Roosters,” by Milcha 
Sanchez Scott, explores the 
lives of a Chicano farmworker 
family in California whose 
patriarch earned his respect at 
cock fights. $6 general adm. 
at 8 p.m. Historic Teatro 
Carmen (Elks Club), 380 S. 
Meyer Ave. Part of the Tucson 
Summer Arts Festival. 
882-8607. 

Soothing Sounds 
Sunday evenings in July 

Our annual concert attraction 
under the stars that clears the 
ears and fine tunes the spirit. 
Summerset Suite ’89 is 
presented by the Tucson Jazz 
Society, at the Plaza of the 
Pioneers near the Tucson 
Museum of Art, 140 N. Main. 
Part of the Summer Arts 
Festival, performances are 
held on Sunday evenings, 7- 
10. Artists are subject to 
change, but at press time we 
were looking at mainstream 
jazz with Cool Breeze on July 
2, fusion jazz with LRQ on 
July 9, jazz standards with 
trumpeter/vocalist Cass 
Preston on July 16, and blues 
night on July 23. Adm. 
charge. Info on times and 
performers, 624-2333. 

(Please call first.) 

Sunday Jazz Afternoons 
Through Aug. 31 

Great tunes at Westward Look 
Resort to unwind to after a 
long, hot weekend. The house 
outfit for the summer is “Mr. 
Clean Band,” a five-piece 
group that tours the U.S. and 
plays straight-ahead, 
instrumental cover-tune jazz. 
Best view of city lights in 


Playwright Search 

Are you hiding scripts in your 
closet, madly hunting and 
pecking away on your old 
black portable, producing 
crazy, comedic Mac master¬ 
pieces that await an audience? 
The Gaslight Theatre is 
seeking new plays for 
upcoming seasons. Submit 
scripts or ideas to Tony Terry, 
c/o The Gaslight Theatre, 
7000 East Tanque Verde, 
Tucson 85715. Questions? 
886-9428. 



ART 


Amerind Foundation 
Through Aug. 31 

Entitled “Navajo Ways: The 
Textile Arts 1840-1930,” this 
display follows the history and 
development of textiles and 
weavings by the Navajo. 
Continuing displays include 
“Dance in Ceremony,” tracing 
the rituals of dance among the 
Apache, Hopi, Yaqui and Maya 
peoples. A variety of paintings 
and sculpture by 19th- and 
20th-century American artists 
Adm. charge. Open daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 
Info on directions, 1-586- 
3666. 
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H AIR & SKIN CARE PRODUCTS 


AWHOOOOOO! NOW YOU'RE LOOKING GOOD 


WBr MRfe 


Visit a fascinating 
exhibit- something 
you want to do too! 


HERE ALL SUMMER 

CALL FOR WEEKLY EVENTS CALENDAR 


PARJ^wT 

Broadway between Craycroft and Wilmot 

748-122 






299-8260 


4340 I\1 . CAMPBELL, SUITE 72 ST, PHILIP’S PLAZA 

OPEN MON. -SAT. 10-6 


Ann Original Gallery 
Through July 29 

With “Different Strokes," 
they’re dedicating the 
wallspace to Roberta 
Vaughan’s impressionistic 
oils, Ann Rodgers’ watercolor 
landscapes and Jos Vil- 
labrille’s wildlife and land¬ 
scapes in oils. 

July 31-Sept. 9 
“Desert Spaces" shows off the 
works of Pamela Howe’s oils 
and watercolors, JanNell 
Bettes’ representational oil 
and mixed media “jamela” 
sculptures; and their 
combined efforts. Also Diane 
Redhair’s famed prickly pair 
images in oil. Call for 
reception time. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. ’til 5 p.m. 
4811 E. Grant, Suite 153, 
Crossroads Festival. 
323-0266. 


Art Network 

Representing Luis Jimenez, 
Louis Carlos Bernal, Santiago 
Vaca, Fernando Joffroy, Alfred 
Quiroz and Cristina Cardenas. 
Plus slick “wearable art”— 
gonzo bola ties and jewelry. 
They’ve got T-shirts with nifty 
social comments and their 
selection changes often. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 

Sat., 8-10 p.m. 311 E. 
Congress. 624-7005. 


Center for Creative 
Photography 
Through Sept. 1 

“Let Truth Be the Prejudice: 
The Photographs of W. 
Eugene Smith." If you see 
only one art show this 
summer, make it this one. A 
comprehensive survey of the 
photographic essay turned 
into art. Smith is renowned 
for his compelling and 
compassionate essays, 
including “Minimata,” a 
powerful documentation of a 
Japanese fishing village 
blighted by industrial mercury 
poisoning. Seeing what Smith 
did is worth years in the 
classroom. Just south of the 
new pedestrian underpass on 
Speedway. Metered parking 
available. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info, 621-7968. 

Central Arts Collective 
Through July 16 

The stuff of Annie Lopez & 
Jeff Falk. Please, call before 
attending the opening or you 


might find them closed. 
Usually interesting, punch- 
drunk artwork. 

July 19-Aug. 13 
Melody Peters’ work is on 
display. 

Aug. 16-Sept. 10 

This one’s a surprise—they 
hadn’t told anyone by our 
press time. 250 E. Congress. 
Info, 623-5883. 


Davis Gallery 
Through July and Aug. 

Gallery regulars (George 
Welch, Bruce McGrew, 

Pamela Marks, Philip Melton 
and others) exhibit contempo¬ 
rary Southwestern artwork— 
often painted on large 
canvases. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
6812 N. Oracle. Info, 
297-1427. 


Desert Artisans 
Cooperative Gallery 
Through July 14 

Presenting the paper works of 
Gertrude Wait, Patty Mathes, 
Anke Van Dun and Shirley 
Ewell. 

July 17-Aug. 25 

Jewelry by Dan Stewart, 
Marilyn Mack, Rubi Gallo, 
Michael Barr, Denise Tosca 
and Karen McDonald; original 
clothing by Colleen Slater, Zoe 
Rao and Ruth Brown. 3055 N. 
Campbell Ave. #123. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. ‘til 8 p.m., 
Sun. closes at 5 p.m. 
323-7405. 


Dinnerware Cooperative 

Closed in July. 

Aug. 1-26 

The first alumni show in a 
series of three includes Kevin 
Sloan, George Ehnat, Martin 
Amorous, James Larsen, 
Michael Ross, Linda Marelick, 
Cynthia Miller, Greg Benson, 
Trish Wann and Curt Brill 
displaying a grab bag of slick, 
hip and great art. Opening 
Aug. 12 , 7-9 p.m. A roomful 
of local power painters. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 17 
The second alumni show 
features Gail Marcus-Orlen, 
Jim Waid, Dean Narcho, 
Cynthia Gano Lewis, Fred 
Borcherdt, John Heric, Tim 
McDowell, Joyce Septimus, 
Imo Baird and David 
Burckhalter. Past and present 
local power artists in one 
room. There also will be a 
catalogue celebrating.the last 
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Desk/Library table designed by Lee Bauerlein for Tom Hippert_ I .. iiiebeccablock 


NEW & RECYCLED FASHIONS 




Handblown Glass & Other Fine Arts 


P H I L A B A U M GLASS 
STUDIOS AND GALLERY 

711 SOUTH 6th AVENUE • DOWNTOWN • 884-7404 
HOURS: MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 10-4:30 



Furnishings. 
Desert Sophistication. 
Artist-designed, hand-built 
pieces for your pleasure. 


Sonora Metro at 
Pearlwood Studio/Gallery 
305 East Seventh Street 
624-8031 


ten years of art in Arizona. 
This is the oldest artists’ co¬ 
op still left on Congress St. 
Opening, Sept. 2, 7-9 p m. 
Tues.-Sat., noon-5 p.m; Sun., 

1-4 p.m. 135 E. Congress. 
Part of the Tucson Summer 
Arts Festival. 792-4503. 

El Presidio Gallery, Inc. 
Through July 
Featuring watercolors and 
acrylics by Jim Prindiville, 
member of the American 
Watercolor Society. Repre¬ 
sentational Southwestern 
landscape and Indian images. 
Through Aug. 

Oil paintings by Cheryl 
English, acrylic paintings by 
Santos Barbosa. 120 North 
Main. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun. 1-4 p.m. 884-7379. 


Etherton/Stern Gallery 
Through Aug. 

Some hot art with a soft 
touch. Entitled “Gallery 
Artists,” the work is by Bailey- 
Doogan, Judith Golden, Nancy 
Tokar Miller, James G. Davis, 
Sam Scott, Harmony 
Hammond, Eriks Rudans, 

Mark Klett, William Lesch, 

Dick Arentz, Michael Berman, 
Rosalind Solomon, Paul 
Strand, Timothy O’Sullivan 
and others. The best in 
acrylic, oils, photography and 
sculpture. Byappt. only, 
returns to regular hours Sept. 
13. Open Aug. 5 for down¬ 
town gallery night. Odd 
Fellows Hall, 135 S. 6th Ave. 
Info, 624-7370. 


Impressions II Gallery 
Through July and Aug. 

Nancy Young’s handcast 
paper sculptures and paper 
pottery in Southwestern 
muted colors; Bob Howard’s 
contemporary Southwestern 
landscaping in abstract, new 
acrylics by Jack Eggman and 
new lithos by R.C. Gorman. 
The nitty-gritty of contempo¬ 
rary Southwest artwork in 
2,800 sq. ft. of viewing space. 
Summer hours, Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. 2990 N. Swan Rd. 
Info, 323-3320. 


Vlary Peachin’s Art Company 
rhrough July 

Maturing the watercolors of 
Dawn Carlson and Gary 
Williams, 
rhrough Aug. 

Jorge Rodriguez’s coyote 
woodcarvings— plus some 


HOWL 


“jackalopes,” wildcats and 

skunks. Great for any room in 

,he house. 3955 E. Speedway. 

Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Also 
shown at her gallery m the 
lobby of the Sheraton El 
Conquistador Resort. 
881-1311- 


Museum of 
Northern Arizona, 

Flagstaff 

July 29-Aug. 6 

The 40th annual Navajo 
Artists’ Exhibition and sale of 
contemporary and traditional 
jewelry, pottery, sand- 
paintings, baskets, fine arts, 
handwoven rugs and 
tapestries. Continual artist 
demos. 

Aug. 11-Sept. 15 

Flagstaff Handweaver’s 
Guild—annual exhibition and 
sale. Beautiful handwoven 
artwork and clothing will be 
for sale. Open daily, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Adm. charge. Route 4, 
Flagstaff. Info, 1-774-5211. 


Natural Light 

Cara Cupito's specialized 
long-exposure photos 
capturing the moody 
Southwest where, as the wise 
Byrd Baylor says, there are 
more than fifteen seasons. 

See for yourself. From small 
images to mural size. By appt. 
only. 623-7825. 


Oasis Gallery 
Through July and Aug. 

Ann Helmrick Boice’s 
medium-size watercolor and 
acrylic landscapes own the 
spotlight through the 
summer. The Tucson 
Community Cable Corpora¬ 
tion, 124 E. Broadway. Part of 
the Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival. 624-9833. 


Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Through July 15 

Rotating works by gallery 
artists include sculpture by 
Roger Asay and Stuart Kraft, 
oils and cast paper by Russell 
Hamilton, watercolors by 
Barbara Smith and acrylics by 
Nancy Prevo and Dan Vigil. 

Art that’s the local equivalent 
of a BMW or Mercedes. 

Aug. 7-Sept. 2 
Late summer showing 
includes sculpture and works 
on canvas and paper by 
regulars, including Judith 


D'Agostino, Michael | Vefj N 
Shreko Martin, Angur, 
Macpherson, Walter Pi eh) 
Jean Richardson and R an ^ H 
Tipton. Mon.-Sat., n a rn f 
p.m. St. Philip's Plaza, Ri Ver ' 
and Campbell. Closed Jui yif 
Aug. 6 . Info, 299-6998. * 


Obsidian Gallery 
Through July 31 

Check out their “Midsummer 
Night Revisited,” featuring 
painters Charlotte Bender, 
Cynthia Miller, Tina 
McNearney and Pete Spino. 
Contemporary abstracts in 
jazzy colors. 

Through Aug. 

Get out of the summer 
doldrums and view work by 
gallery regulars. Jewelry, clay 
glass, wood and mixed media. 
4340 N. Campbell, Suite 90. 
Summer hours are Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. 577-3598. 


Old Pueblo Museum 
Through Aug. 2 

Kids take to this naturally and 
adults still long for it. Even if 
you don’t wanna go fly a kite, 
don’t miss “Kites, Sculpture 
Sky High,” an international 
collection of kites at the Old 
Pueblo Museum. From the 
traditional Oriental (bamboo 
and rice paper dragon slayers) 
to concepts by contemporary 
artists. Stunt-kiting and kite¬ 
making will be demonstrated, 
and catch the giant centipede 
centerpiece made by the 
grand kite master of Taiwan. 
Let your dreams soar. 

Aug. 12-0ct. 22 
“Resplendent Diversity: 
Textiles of Morocco.” Old and 
new, urban and rural, from 
rich brocades and embroidery 
to flat weaves and pile rugs 
full of color and character. Put 
together for the Old Pueblo 
Museum by Tucson textile 
artist and art historian Claire 
Campbell Park in conjunction 
with the American Museum of 
Moroccan art and Texas 
Memorial Museum. Foothills 
Mall, Ina and La Cholla. Mon * 
Fri., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Sat., 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Sun., noon-5 p-fl- 
Free. Info, 742-7191. 

Rosequist Galleries 

Paintings, drawings, prints 
etc. of the Southwest, ranging 
from the traditional to the 
innovative. Representing 
more than 53 artists, the 
gallery offers some kind of art 
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for all kinds of sensibilities. 
1615 E Ft. Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 327-5729. 


Runes Gallery 

A gallery devoted to eclectic 
artwork. Look for paintings, 
photos and sculptures and 
anything that grabs the fancy. 
Tiny and funky, it shows 
locals and nationals. Lately 
there have been relief 
collages. Better yet, check out 
the sculpture in their 
restaurant next door. 258 E. 
Congress. Sat.-Sun., noon-4 
p.m., then by appt. 792-4354. 


Tohono Chul Park 
Through July 23 

“Selections from Tohono Chul 
Park’s Collection of Native 
American Arts.” Traditional 
kachinas, baskets, pottery and 
rugs will be featured. 

July 27-Sept. 10 
“Dos Artistas, Dos Visiones/ 
Two Artists, Two Visions.” 
Paintings and silicographs by 
Mexico City artist Jose Luis 
Serrano and stone sculptures 
by Tucsonan Alex Garza, who 
share a common interest in 
surface textures and subtle 
shapes. 

July 12-Aug. 14 

“Trail of the Sun.” Laurie 
Giangregorio’s watercolors 
call the spirits of a supernatu¬ 
ral world where animals and 
other beings are cloaked in 
innocence and magic. 

Aug. 16-Sept. 25 
“Written Eloquence: Calligra¬ 
phy by the Southern Arizona 
Scribes,” an expressive 
elegance of words and letters 
by calligraphy artists of the 
region. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sun., 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. 7366 N. Paseo del Norte. 
Donations requested. 
742-6455. 


Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Aug. 13 

A collection of 54 prints of 
Jose Guadalupe Posade from 
the Taylor Museum of the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center. Mexico’s most 
renowned engraver was no 
mere fabricator of images, but 
an imaginative artist possess¬ 
ing great expressive power. 
Stuff that explodes with the 
political, social, religious roils 
during the 19th and 20th 
centuries in our sister 
country. 


Through Aug. 13 

Fredric Remington is to 
Western art what Warhol is to 
modern....Check out Reming¬ 
ton’s pectoral celebration of 
the West in 1880 (he 
sojourned from Canada to 
Mexico to record the West 
since he saw the frontier was 
vanishing). On view are 
narrative paintings, illustra¬ 
tions from popular magazines 
of the day, desert landscapes 
and everyday life. 

Through Aug. 13 
An exhibition of mixed media 
and paintings by Adriana 
Romero Ronstadt, a member 
of a pioneer Sonoran family, 
delves into the richness of 
Hispanic culture. 

140 N. Main. Tues., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. 
charge. 624-2333. 


UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Through Aug. 4 

Photographer Sean Justice 
displays his type-C prints of 
glaciers from a 1987 journey 
through Matanuska Glacier, 
80 miles north of Anchorage. 
Regular Student Union Bldg, 
hours. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 22 

Kristen Muench’s watercolor 
and acrylic—non-objective 
abstract paintings. If you 
wonder what that means, go 
see it. Part of the Tucson 
Summer Arts Festival. 
621-3546. 


UA Museum of Art 
Through Aug. 10 

“Norman Bluhm: Works on 
Paper, 1947-1987.” A 
retrospective tracing the 
artist’s lyrical investigations of 
gesture, form and color. 
Organized by Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. 
Through July 19 
Herb Gilpert’s “Meditations on 
Canvas.” The artist describes 
his color field paintings as 
poetic and spiritual, invaded 
by the influence of the 
environment in which he 
works. Gilpert lives in Bisbee. 
Through July 30 
Ed Hamilton, master printer, 
exhibits original lithographs 
produced in California- 
humorous, we’re told. 

Summer hours— Mon.-Fri. 

10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. Olive and Speedway. 
Part of the Tucson Summer 
Arts Festival. 621-7567. 


What’s Bugging You Lately? 



NORTH COUNTRY FREE HOME AND BUSINESS INSPECTIONS 

PEST MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS Ecology-minded to protect the environment... 
792-0317 825-1008 odorless materials to protect your environment 



881-4941 


We also feature 
unique Central American 
pottery & jewelry 


526 N. Alvernon 
Tucson, Az. • 85711 



Featuring products formulated 
by the Institute of Trichology 
for healthy hair and skin 
thru topical nutrition 



Drive Time is News Time 


with 


All Things Considered 

A lively mix of award-winning news and features from 
National Public Radio.. .plus the latest local news and weather. 

Weekdays 4:00 — 6:30 pm 
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Jeff’s Classical 
Record Shoppe 

2556 N. Campbell 

Hours: Mon-Sat 10-9, 327-0555 



Don't 
You Have/ 
Better 
Things 
To Do I 
WithYour 
Free Time 
Than 
Clean? 


We'll go out 
of our way to 
satisfy your house¬ 
cleaning needs. 


I 



We’ll even do 
carpet cleaning 
and windows. 


AUREEN'S 


PROFESSIONAL 
HOUSECLEANING, INC 

292-1313 



HOWL 


UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through Aug. 3 

“New Figurative Painting by 
Robert Barber. Part of the 
Tucson Summer Arts Festival. 

Aug. 18 -Sept. 13 

California artist/photographer 

Jo Whaley’s amusing series of 

fig leaves (utilizing historical 

and contemporary images on 
the leaves). Black & white and 
handcolored work. Supposed 
to be mind-boggling good. 
Regular building hours. Info. 
621-1414. 


UA Union Gallery 
Through Aug. 1 

Paintings/Assemblages by M/ 
artists: Jeff Falk (Phoenix) 
Kathleen Pearson (Bisbee) 
DickTermes (South Dakota) 
and Tucson's Ned Schaper 
Joe Schmazel and Owen 
Williams. Part of the Tucson 
Summer Arts Festival. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 17 
UA Museum of Art shows off 
a surprise sampling of its 
permanent collection (stuff 
that's usually sealed away in 
bizarre refrigerators). Mon.- 
Fri. 10-4 p.m„ Sun 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. UA Student Union, first 
floor. 621-3546. 


Got an event you d like people to know 
about? Please send the information to 
Calendar Editor Laura Greenberg in 
writing at least six weeks before the 
publication date (please include a 
phone number). Sorry, but we can’t 
take the information over the phone. 
Our space is limited, so we may not 
be able to use everthing we receive. 




I 





Free Design Service 

with mention of this ad 
on purchases for your home or office 


Unique Clothing & Jewelry 

call for fashion show information 

884-5171 



UNI - COPY 


the only choice 



622-3373 

4355 S. Santa Rita 
In The Tucson 
Business Park 



Factory Authorized Sales, 

Equity Rentals, Service and Supplies 

UNI - COPY 
CORPORATION 

SERVING SOUTHERN ARIZONA SINCE 1966 
FOR SERVICE CALL... 746-3111 
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EAT 


CHIP SNOBS 

Hey — wipe off that gunk before you eat it! 

BY LAWRENCE W. CHEEK 


The Frfngh Loap 

BAKERY & CAFE 



S teve and Patti Swidler were irri¬ 
tated. Their line of eight different 
Desert Rose salsas, now doing 
about half a million bucks a year in 
sales nationwide, was riding into too 
many mouths atop Doritos. In their 
opinion, this was like running Porsches 
on retreads — aesthetically dismaying, 
and not the best for one's long-term 
health, either. 

So three months ago. Desert Rose 
launched another product line: a low- 
salt, high-price, no-preservative tortilla 
chip. "They're selling like crazy back 
East," said Patti, and they're not doing 
badly in the homeland, either. The lat¬ 
ter surprised the Swidlers. With scores 
of competitors already on the market in 
Tucson — Smith's devotes one side of 
an entire aisle to corn and potato chips 
— they weren't expecting a new kid on 
the block to make much of a splash. 

However, it's precisely because 
chips are such a big deal here that 
Desert Rose's product is proving suc¬ 
cessful. The market is enormous, so it 
includes a fair number of chip snobs. 
We know that most commercial chips 


aren't worth the bags they're packaged 
in, so we're thrilled to find an alterna¬ 
tive. 

Patti Swidler is a chip snob. Some 
commercial chips are so greasy, she 
told me, that "I feel like I ought to wipe 
them off before I eat them." I agree. 
Most factory chips also taste stale even 
when you've just opened the package. 
The reason is that the manufacturers 
don't bother to vacuum-seal them, fig¬ 
uring that most customers won't know 
or care about the difference. Wrong. 
Desert Rose chips, which are vacuum- 
sealed, are utterly delectable when 
you've just opened the bag. Twenty- 
four hours later they're humdrum, 
boring, just another anonymous and 
tedious chip. It's a dramatic illustration 
of how air rapidly deteriorates a tortilla 
chip, and it could be used as an argu¬ 
ment for eating the whole bag at once. 

Virtually all the flavorings that 
chip manufacturers add to their prod¬ 
uct — "nacho" flavor, "cheese" flavor, 
"perro gordo" flavor — appear to have 
been imported from some evil reverse 
universe where the function of spices is 


FRESH BREAD, FRENCH PASTRY, PASTA 
BAR, DELI SANDWICHES 


gourmet take-out or eat in 


4776 E. Sunrise Drive 
577-2103 


8852 E. Tanque Verde 
749-0620 
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Giorgio Armani 
wanted to come 
to Prima Donna but 
he couldn’t find a time 
to suit him. 

What’s Your Excuse? 

Win a $100 Gift Certificate 

to Prima Donna! Nominate your 
favorite Italian and his or her excuse. 
If we publish it you will receive a 
$100 gift certificate for dinner 
at Prima Donna. 

Call 577-8181 for details. 


577-8111 

Located in St. Philip's Plaza 
River & Campbell 


(Lo jj-CRk 

r* $ 




NOW 

^HIOPEN 



THE BOARD ROOM 


a bar and grill 



IN THE PLAZA AT WILLIAMS CENTRE 


EAT 


to discourage people from earing. Last month a c* 
fomia firm announced plans to export fish- and ^ 
weed-flavored chips to Japan Terrific: Japan flood, 
America with Honda Accords we bitch and 
about the trade imbalance, and u tunately respo ndb 
shipping them a tortilla chip that tastes like a stag 
nant tide pool. 

This is the strange thing about tortilla chips. Th ev 
are such a simple, elemental food, virtually the staff 
of life in this corner of the country, and yet we m an . 
age to abuse them in so many ways. 

Take nachos. I hate to sound like a food fascist 
but there is only one authorized way to make them', 
and it doesn't involve salsa, refried beans, hamburger 
meat, Velveeta, sour cream, or any of the other revi- 
sionist nonsense one frequently finds cluttering them. 
Nor can nachos be made without jalapenos, as in the 
appalling recipe found on the back of the Desert R 0se 
chip package. Steve. Patti. Put the macho back in the 
nacho You lay the chips out on a baking sheet, put a 
generous slice of pickled jalapeno on each one, then 
fop with a piece of cheese — preferably Mexican queso 
bianco. Then melt the cheese in the oven. That's it. One 

^At the same time, we're curiously unimaginative 
in the ways we use chips — mostly, we just view them 
as little boats to ferry salsa or dips from table to lips. 

I suggest thinking of the chip as a kind of edible spoon 
that can be used to eat a huge variety of foods, from 
shrimp machaca to cheese fondue. Obviously, good, 
fresh chips, untainted by seaweed or "nacho" flavor- 
ing, are vital. 

Resourceful Mexican cooks also think of tortilla 
chips as an equivalent of pasta, to be cooked in a 
variety of sauces, thus adding body and texture to 
them. These dishes are called chilaquiles. The origin 
of the word is interesting: the Diccionario de Aztecjui- 
simos translates chilaquil as "broken-up old som¬ 
brero," which suggests that Indian cooks in the dis¬ 
tant past invented the dish as a way of using stale old 
tortillas. The recipe for chilaquiles in a tomatillo sauce 
at the end of this column was adapted from Diana 
Kennedy's The Tortilla Book , an excellent resource 
Like so many of Kennedy's recipes, however, this one 
was needlessly complicated, so I've modified it for 
modern people who don't have all day to spend at 
the stove. 

Yet another way to use chips is in tortilla soup 
the tortilla wedges normally are lightly fried first, 
because raw tortillas would break up into unappe- 
tizing puffs of masa in a hot broth. A simple and great 
tortilla soup is nothing but chicken stock and chips, 
garnished with plenty of green onions and cilantro. 

1 he following recipe for lime and tortilla soup 
is only slightly more involved, and it's a visual as well 
a s a gustatory delight. Don't use any commercial 
chips for chilaquiles or soups, by the way; fry your 
own. Use thin corn tortillas, and unless they're al- 
rea y old and stale, dry them out in a warm oven 
e ore frying: they'll splatter less, and won't absorb 
so much oil. 

What all this really amounts to is a plea to treat 
the tortilla chip with the respect it deserves. It's not a 
junk food except in the minds of certain manufaC' 
hirers. It s not just a mindless party snack, an accom* 
paniment to canned bean dip and factory salsa. 
maybe it wouldn't hurt to eat them a little more deli¬ 
cately. A final irony of the tortilla chip is that it fails 
miserably in its role as our region's ubiquitous appe¬ 
tizer. How many times have you sat down in a M ex1 ’ 
can restaurant, looking forward to a nice plate of cam' 
asa a, and promptly trashed your appetite by sho' 
ehng m two baskets of chips? Uh-huh, me too. 
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Chilaquiles (serves four) 

12 corn tortillas 


2 fresh Anaheim chiles 

3 green onions, finely chopped 



6 oz. white cheddar or Mexican queso 
bianco, grated 
l lb. tomatillos 
8-10 fresh serrano chiles 


1 /3 white onion 
3 cloves garlic, smashed 
1/2 cup water 
1/2 tsp. salt 


Cut tortillas into wedge-shaped pieces. Fry lightly in oil or toast in warm 
(140°) oven for 45 minutes (for chilaquiles, toasting works as well as frying the 
chips, and is much less messy). 

Remove shucks and boil the totnatillos for 15 minutes. Place in a blender with 
the white onion, garlic, serranos, water and salt, and blend to a rough puree. Heat 
a bit of oil in a pan and fry this sauce for five minutes, stirring constantly. 

Toast the Anaheim chiles, place them in a plastic bag to steam, and peel. Chop 
and remove the seeds, then add the chiles and chips to the sauce. Cook five 
minutes, or until the chips are beginning to soften. Transfer to an ovenproof 
serving dish, cover with the cheese, and place under a broiler until the cheese 
melts and becomes slightly crusty. Garnish with green onion and serve. 


Lime and Tortilla Soup (serves four) 

4 corn tortillas 4 cups chicken broth 

Oil for frying 1 CU p shredded cooked chicken 

1/3 cup chopped onion 1 chopped tomato 

2 Anaheim chiles, peeled, seeded and 1-2 Tbsp. lime juice 
chopped 4 lime slices 

Cilantro sprigs 

Cut tortillas in strips and fry until crisp. In a large saucepan, saute onion and 
chiles. Add broth, chicken, tomato and salt to taste. Cook 10 minutes, then stir in 
lime juice. To serve, ladle into bowls with tortilla strips and garnish with lime 
slices and cilantro. 


Nu Revues 


Janos 

150 North Main Avenue 

One of the most basic guidelines of 
modern life is that when something seems too 
good to be true, it is. This is why you needn’t 
waste any time with those telephone solicitors 
offering a free weekend in Florida, and why 
nobody but those secretive Utah guys seems 
to be making fusion in a glass of water. 

We were dubious, too, about Janos 
“Summer Sampler” promotion. A full dinner at 
this tony dig for $12.95? What we expected, 
frankly, was Janos’ usual superb quality of 
food in appetizer-like quantity. But we were 
wrong — on the second count, anyway. These 
are real dinners, not Lilliputians bedtime 
snacks, and they exhibit Janos’ usual imagina¬ 
tive palette of seasonings and wonderful 
presentations. 

The menu changes frequently. On a given 
night there’ll be three choices such as seafood 
in puff pastry, mousse of cabrilla pan-fried and 
served with a tomatillo sauce, or one in a 
series of “Nouvelle Mexican” platters. One of 
the latter, for example, includes hickory- 
smoked beef tenderloin, a flauta of cabrilla, a 
black bean and chile quesadilla and guacamole. 

One of the dishes we sampled was the 
marinated flank steak and roasted garlic 
potatoes. The steak was wonderfully tender 
and succulent, although the rosemary in the 
sauce was close to overpowering — it 
dominated, rather than colored, the flavor. The 
same could be said of the garlic in the roasted 
potatoes, but "too much garlic” is oxymoronic 
in this diner’s dictionary. A platter of grilled ahi 
and pistou (fresh Hawaiian tuna served with 
tomatoes simmered in white wine, olive oil, 
garlic and herbs) was terrific, its sauce 
extremely delicate to avoid strong-arming the 


fish. Both came with a simple salad and several 
different vegetables. 

There's a logical reason for the discount 
dinners: Janos' customers are generally pretty 
well off (they have to be, with a la carte entree 
prices now in the $25 range), and such people 
tend to leave town in the summer. That leaves 
those of us who have to work for a living, and 
owner/chef Janos Wilder would rather see us 
occupying his tables than no one at all. That 
way, if any of us happens to win the lottery, 
we’ll likely become winter customers as well. 

Summer Sampler menu available 

Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 5:30-10 
p.m. (Regular menu also.) Full bar, major 
credit cards. 884-9426. 

— El Paso 


La Fuente 

1749 North Miracle Mile 

Tucson has a dirty little secret: too many 

snobs pontificating about its Mexican 
restaurants. They rave and prattle about South 
Fourth Avenue and label anything that’s cooked 
anywhere else as “inauthentic” or “turista” or 
whatever. With all deference to the many fine 
eating establishments housed south of 22nd 
Street, those statements are garbage and 
so, by the way, is some of the chow served 
between Cazadores and Micha’s. Fact is, great 
Mexican food does get served elsewhere too, 
and no better example exists than La Fuente. 

La Fuente is to the best of those fabled 
Fourth Avenue food purveyors what Scordato s 
is to a great pizzeria: not really comparable 
because not in the same business. For 
openers, the building. La Fuente is one of the 
prettiest restaurants in town of any type. The 
skylights let the mood inside change from 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 



Experience Our Fresh Seafood & Pasta 

Blackened Redfish ❖ Broiled Salmon ❖ Seven Seas 
Seafood Linguini ❖ Pasta al Pesto and more 


340 East 6th Street (Comer of 4th Avenue <Sl 6th Street) 622-6464 

4th Ave. - It’s a Year ‘round Affair! 


Sunday Champagne Brunch 
Buffet 10-2 


Featuring fresh garden & pasta 
salads, a variety of Italian 
chicken, seafood and ^ 

beef entrees; desserts 


PATIO NOW OPEN 


Luncheon Salad Bar from $3.95 
Happy Hour 4-6:30 
Entertainment Wed., Fri., Sat. 


Broadway & Pantano 
Open 7 Days 722-5518 


Quiche and Tell! 



You can enjoy this quiche and tell everyone, because it is made of the finest 
ingredients available! This egg pie is filled with rich sour cream, fresh 
vegetables and accompanied by a green salad and crusty French bread. Enjoy 
our cozy atmosphere as you dine on the finest meats and cheeses, 
complimented by our great selection of wines. 


Fourth Avenue... 
It's a Year Round 
Affair 



Mon. Thru Sat. 
11 AM-11 PM 
Sunday 
11 AM-5 PM 


533 N. Fourth Avenue • 884-9289 

“The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience’ 
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The Original 

BLACKENED 
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MESQUITE-BROILED STEAKS 
SHRIMP & OYSTER BAR 


Jerome's 


Authentic Creole and Cajun Specialties 
Seasonal Delights • Fresh Fish 
Certified Angus Beef • Home-baked Breads & Desserts 
Lunch—Sunday Brunch Bullet—Dinner 


695X E. Tanque Verde 


For Reservations: 721 -031 


GOUggiiOM 


CHKK.SK SHOP 




The BEST 
Little Specialty 
Food Store 
in the West 


Boxed Lunches and Picnics To Go 

Catering and Party Trays 

The Largest Selection Of Cheeses in Arizona 

Come in and sample our cheeses 

Many Wine Specials 

Call us for wine “buy” the case 


299-5576 


Safewav Center at Sunrise and Swan -Just 5 minutes up the hill on Swarf 
4744 East Sunrise Hours: Mon-Fri 9-6, Sat 9-5:30 






Traditional Tarascan 
Mexican-Indian dining 
front unique home-style 
family recipes. 

Enjoy the elegance of old world Mexican cooking in our 
delightfully comfortable surroundings. 




INDITE 


Fresh ingredients 
prepared daily. 

622 North 4th Avenue • 792-0523 
Open Sun. 9 am to 9 pm, Mon.-Thurs. 7 am to 9 pm 
Fri. 7 am to 6 pm, Closed Sal 




noment to moment as clouds drift across the 
:«n Other favorable atmospheric conditions 
ire provided by the high quality of the service, 
md the somewhat staid but stable mariachis 
vho appear nightly. But the real test of 

authenticity” is the food. 

My first question is simple: how good and 
iow hot is that first bowl of salsa? La Fuente 
icores admirably with fresh, chunky salsa that 
ias a bite I find missing at several of those 
lighly touted spots to the south. More esoteric 
iroof? Note that the Huerta family makes 
luarterly trips to Mexico City to acquire just 
he right chocolate for the sauce of the o e 
3 oblano de Gallina , which, for the record, is a 
;uperb dish. So are two others whose recipes 
iave appeared in Cuisine and Gourmet 
nagazines: Pastel Azteca - soft corn tortillas 
lipped in red enchilada sauce and individually 
ayered with shredded chicken breast, sour 
ream, avocado slices and melted cheese, and 
’jpian Rojo-Estilo Puebla — spicy red chile, 
Jmonds, peanuts, and tender cubes of pork. 

For the Sunday brunch aficionado (that's 
fan” in Spanish, turista), the $9.95 buffet at La 
uente is a must. Even dedicated Mexican food 
reaks will find new and different items. And 
i/hile a full meal here leaves little room for 
lessert, even for oversized consumption 
nachines like me, the fruit crepes are worth 
lolding some space for, to at least share an 
irder. And the guava are magnificent. 

Eat your heart out, Santa Fe. 

Open 11 to 10, Sun.-Th.; 11 to 11, Fri.; 
nd noon to 11, Sat. 623-8659. Credit cards 

rrontorl \A/hoolrhai r ctrr occ 


Cafe Poca Cosa 
20 North Scott Avenue 

Eating at this tiny cafe is like retur- 
your mother’s kitchen after a long enough hr-. 
away that she waits on you with an irreprev 
ible smile and stuffs you with delectable 
homemade delicacies. But in this case 
“mother” is more like a young, beautiful sister 
Suzana Davila, the owner and creative cook rji 
Cafe Poca Cosa, is a former fashion model as 
her slender form, magnificent cheekbones ana 
bright brown eyes will attest. She glides 
through her colorful sliver of a restaurant, 
explaining her blackboard menu, which 
changes every day; offering samples of various 
dishes; pouring complimentary drinks like 
freshly squeezed pineapple/mango juice and, if 
you’ve cleaned your plate, asking if you 
wouldn’t like to have seconds, "I've never 
heard anyone complain about my food,’’ she 
says, “and if I do, they are not leaving until 
they are satisfied! I’ll bring them other dishes 
until we find one they love.” I believe her 

Suzana hails from Guaymas, Sonora, 
where she grew up watching a father in the 
restaurant business and a mother and 
grandmother who loved to cook, creating 
spontaneous recipes “by throwing in a little of 
this and that,” Her Cafe Poca Cosa, whose 
name means “little thing,” is like the small 
family-oriented cafes in Mexico known as 
fondas, she says. But this is a fonda crossed 
delightfully, with the Arts District. Beneath a 
high, white ceiling, one wall is painted green 
and another is orange; the concrete floor is 
yellow and the tablecloths are blue. Vases of 
tall, garden-cut flowers adorn the tables; some 



THE BEST DEAL IN ARIZONA 
S IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 

$ 12.95 

Includes salad and choice 
of throe moin cm 


^7 


Smi/ERO 

$ 12.95 
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are from her own yard, some are gifts from 
customers, still others “I buy with my tip 
money,” she says. There are touches of folk 
art, like a wooden prickly pear and a carved 
fish as table ornaments. Pastels, oils, watercol- 
ors and photographs by Suzana’s local artist 
friends are scattered through the place. “I used 
to be an artist myself, in the fashion industry 
and in interior design,” she explains. 

Actually, she corrects herself, she still is 
an artist. ‘‘Food is art, definitely — and I get 
more creative all the time.” She starts with 
traditional homemade Mexican dishes like chile 
relleno and chicken mole , and then waxes 
inventive. Her day starts at six in the morning, 
when she makes the rounds of the groceries 
and food warehouses. “Whatever I find that is 
fresh and unusual sets my menu for the day. If 
I pick up some fresh mangos, I think, ‘ah, 
chicken mango.”’ She also seeks out fresh 
herbs, like oregano, basil, cilantro and mint — 
her unusual chicken in mint sauce is a favorite 
with customers, she says. Other Mexican 
traditions, like achiote , chipotle , olives, raisins, 
almonds and prickly pear, also come in handy 
in her cooking. She uses no recipes. 

In addition to flavor, Suzana strives for 
healthy food — no lard whatsoever, for 
example. “Even our beans are cooked just with 
plain garlic." Tacos are served in steamed, not 
fried, corn tortillas. She offers complimentary 
fruit juices because “sodas cost just as much, 
really, and they aren’t good for you.” This is 
like eating at Mom’s. Mexican food doesn’t 
have to be heavy, she adds; her salads of 
cucumber, cilantro, tomato, garlic and onion 
are a noontime hit, and she offers several 


vegetarian plates, including a tamal de elote for 
both breakfast and lunch. 

On the recent day we were there, we 
sampled a chicken breast with avocado and a 
satisfyingly hot salsa fresca that incorporated 
the cool, crunchy surprise of cucumber. A 
“sampler plate” of the day’s menu offerings 
made a big, interesting meal: chicken in 
peppers, peas and carrots; juicy shredded beef 
and onion cooked over mesquite; a bistec 
marinado ; and my favorite, a salad of very 
tender, shredded chicken against the contrast¬ 
ing textures of raw tomatoes, crunchy red and 
green bell peppers and sweet-fiery onions, and 
raisins. A pile of tiny corn tortillas came on the 
side. The exchange of money was minimal; 
most lunch platters are either $3.75 or $4.50. 
Some include rice, beans, salad and fruit. 

Suzana’s customers range from judges 
and lawyers from the federal courthouse just 
next door to old cowboys who speak to her in 
Spanish. Sometimes, since the cafe is so 
small, a line forms outside in the heat; at such 
times, Suzana flurries about offering fruit 
drinks and maybe even tortillas to those who 
are waiting. She’s open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday (and on weekends for 
private parties). She doesn’t take credit cards 

— “I don’t believe in them,” she halfway 
apologizes — “but I take cash and even ‘I’ll pay 
you tomorrow.’” The restaurant has no phone, 
because she figures she’d be glued to it 
explaining what’s on the day’s menu, since it 
changes all the time — just like at home. 

— Hungry Heart 
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Brody’s Yogurt Company 

6 flavors, 18 dry toppings & 9 fresh fruit 
toppings to choose from. Low-calorie, 
non-fat, & non-cholesterol too! Stop by 
for a free sample. 


Rico’s Mexican Food 

Mexican fast food with quality & fresh¬ 
ness in every bite. Rico's serves only 
fresh shredded beef, & homemade 
chicken in their delicious dinners—& 
their salsas are great! 

Scoopy-Doo’s Ice Cream 
and Frozen Yogurt 

Featuring old-fashioned ice cream so¬ 
das, sundaes, floats, thick malts & shakes. 
Hand dipped cones, creamy soft ice 
cream & nutritious frozen yogurt. 


In the Tucson Mall 4500 North Oracle Rd. 
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Innovative 

Italian 

Cuisine 


Vivaldi wanted to 
come to Prima Donna 
but it wasn’t the 
right season. 

What’s Your Excuse? 


Win a $100 Gift Certificate 

to Prima Donna! Nominate your 
favorite Italian and his or her excuse. 
If we publish it you will receive a 
$100 gift certificate for dinner 
at Prima Donna. 

Call 577-8181 for details. 


577-8111 

Located in St. Philip's Plaza 
River & Campbell 


• Unique Beef, Chicken & Seafood Dishes 

• Fresh Fish & Pasta Specials 

• Whole-Grain Bread, Pastries & Desserts, 
Fresh from Our Ovens 

• Premium Wine by the Glass 
& Imported Beer 

• Open Daily for Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 



AN OASIS IN THE DESERT 



good earth 

restaurant Gt bakery 

El Mercado 
Broadway and Wilmot 
745-6600 



Experience 
The Soul of France 
in the Heart of Tucson 



Come for Lunch & Enjoy One of Our 
Light, Refreshing Summer Entrees 

Lunch Served Tuesday - Friday 11:30 - 2 

Summer Lunch Menu 

Hors d’oeuvres Potage 

Half Dozen Escargot 6.00 French Onion 3.25 
House Pate 5.00 Soup du Jour 3.00 

Entrees 

Chicken Breast, Dijon Mustard Sauce 6.95 

Chicken Breast, Madiera Wine Sauce 6.95 

Tenderloin Tips, Port & Mushroom Sauce 9.25 
Fish du Jour Market 


Crepes 


Salads 


Chicken 

6.75 

Nipoise 

Mushroom 

6.75 

Chicken 

Roquefort 

6.75 

Salad du Jour 

Shrimp 

6.75 



FOR RESERVATIONS & INFORMATION CALL 325-5080 

Penelope’s 

Z 1 ft C CDECrtUJAV * 


3619 E. SPEEDWAY 
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r ®rom down here in 
• sun-blistered Tucson, 
you'd think it would be 
idyllic living on Mt. 

Lemmon year-round. Sip¬ 
ping hot spiced cider by the 
fireplace in winter, hiking 
among the aspens, making 
a laid-back living in the 
mountain's little tourist 
industry.... 

And you'd be wrong. 

Life in the mountain com¬ 
munity of Summerhaven 
these days is a maelstrom 
of neighbors hurling law¬ 
yers and bureaucrats at 
each other, accusing each 
other of playing King of the 
Mountain, even taping 
phone conversations. 

"It's 'As The Lemmon 
Turns'," says resident 
Carol Brockman. 

She should know: 
much of the brouhaha 
swirls around Carol and 
her husband David Brockman, for¬ 
merly of Texas, odd-job workers who 
seem to have been rubbing old-timers 
the wrong way since they arrived on 
the mountain two years ago. 

"They're rabble-rousers ... and 
they're no good for the mountain," 
says Joan Klinger, a real estate agent 
who has lived on the mountain for 
forty-four years. "And the whole 
mountain feels that way, not just me." 

Bob Zimmerman, a Summer- 
haven real estate and business leader 
who comes from the mountain's most 
prominent old-time family, says he 
and Klinger feel so strongly that they 
have even patched up their own his¬ 
toric rift — over how much the town 
should develop — long enough to 
align against the Brockmans. 

The Brockmans say it all started 
when, after six weeks as volunteers at 
Palisades Ranger Station in 1987, they 
were suddenly asked by their supervi¬ 
sor to leave. Carol says she apparently 
was suspected of reading the mail of 
Forest Service employees, which she 
denies and attributes to someone's 
"vivid imagination." (It's not the only 
time she's been asked to leave a posi¬ 
tion on the mountain; she quit the post 
office under pressure and was let go 
from a part-time job at a cafe, she ac¬ 
knowledges. She says all this is be¬ 
cause people have ganged up on her. 
Retorts Zimmerman: "This is not a 
conspiracy against them; this is their 
own doing.") 

When the Brockmans pulled into 
Summerhaven after leaving Palisades, 







plamts, but says it's only 
because Pima County en¬ 
courages complaints, i n . 
eluding anonymous tips 
by neighbors. 

A county building 
codes compliance inspec¬ 
tor, Tracy Thibodeaux, f 0r 
one, confirms that there is 
such a history on the 
mountain: "Certain indi¬ 
viduals have tried to use 
the county to target certain 
individuals," he asserts. 
"But I want to make clear 
that we're not going to be 
used just because some¬ 
body doesn't like some¬ 
body else. We're not taking 
sides. Nobody's clean up 
there; there are minor vio¬ 
lations on both sides." Thi¬ 
bodeaux, whose depart¬ 
ment doesn't have a four- 
wheel drive, once let David 
Brockman drive him 
around the mountain — after he had 
been called up several times by the 
other faction. The tour resulted in a lot 
of minor code violations being written 
up. He says there were subsequent 
complaints to his supervisors, but he 
defends it, saying, "We've made it 
clear we will take complaints from 
everybody, so that we are not being 
used by one faction." 

Mt. Lemmon now reminds Groch 
of the days when you could be a 
renegade and run somebody off of a 
mountain, or out of a town — you 
know, the Old West, Tombstone, Zane 
Grey, where they strap somebody 
over a horse and run them out." She 
vows to stay and fight. 

But Klinger suggests, "If Jackie 
[Groch] thinks people want her off the 
mountain, perhaps she should look at 
who she's keeping company with. The 
Grochs have gotten themselves into a 
whole can of worms [with the Brock¬ 
mans.] She says it has nothing to do 
with renters versus property-owners, 
or any such thing, although she does 
point out that the Brockmans "don t 
ave a plug nickel invested here, 
eir problem, she says, is that the 
rochs and the Brockmans are trying 
to build a power base. "The joke up 
here/' she adds, "is that [Jackie] wants 
to be Queen Bee." (Jackie denies that 
s e is attempting a power coup.) 

Klinger recalls that her husband 
I* er< "^ the Grochs good advice when 
tney f lrs t came to Mt. Lemmon: blend 
into the woodwork until thev got their 
eet wet. Instead. Jackie Groch started 


SOUR GRAPES ON 
MT. LEMMON 

If you think it's hot here, move to Summerhaven 


Max Cannon 


looking to rent a cabin and find work, 
they say a complaint soon was lodged 
with Pima County that they were ille¬ 
gally parking their motorhome on 
county right-of-way. Next, when they 
were working at some cabin rentals, 
filling in for a vacationing manager, 
the health department suddenly 
showed up, asking for their health cer¬ 
tificates. 

"We just came up here and tried to 
fit in, made a few friends, didn't rock 
the boat at all," says Carol. "But see, 
these few people have controlled eve¬ 
rything up here for years. Anybody 
that doesn't fit into their little groove, 
they fight." 

Jackie Groch agrees. She and her 
husband Jerry have owned the Alpine 
Inn for a year and a half, and now 
employ Carol Brockman there. Groch 
says she's also been less than wel¬ 
comed by Zimmerman and Klinger — 
the "Summerhaven power clique." 
This is an insular community, long 
skeptical of outsiders and prone to 
feuds, Groch says, where the same few 
people are on all the political power 
organizations — the homeowners' 
group, the water co-op and the fire 


district board. 

Groch suggests that some people 
are jealous of her growing business, as 
well as her property's coveted, grand¬ 
fathered "general rural" zoning, and 
its sewer hookup. Zimmerman, she 
suspects, wouldn't mind seeing her 
fail so he could pick up her property at 
fire-sale rates. She's also been politi¬ 
cally active on the mountain, as a 
voter registrar signing up non-prop¬ 
erty owners — renters and hired 
workers — to vote on mountain is¬ 
sues. Zimmerman suspects the Grochs 
are just grouchy because he declined 
their invitation to invest in the Alpine. 
The tension between them might also 
be as simply explained as this: Zim¬ 
merman is interested in starting a new 
inn and restaurant on the mountain 
that would compete against the 
Grochs'. 

It's not just a war of words. Groch 
says she's been written up on a series 
of nit-picking violations (like whether 
her carpet could use a vacuuming) by 
county bureaucrats regularly sum¬ 
moned up the mountain by her ap¬ 
parent rivals. Zimmerman acknowl¬ 
edges that he and Klinger have called 
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right in with an "attitude," trying to 
dictate how the Summerhaven school 
should be run, Klinger says. 

Groch, however, is suing Klinger 
over some other advice she claims 
Klinger neglected to offer. Klinger 
handled her purchase of the Alpine 
Inn in 1987, and Groch charges that 
the agent knowingly failed to warn 
her about subsequent roadwork on 
the Mt. Lemmon highway that dam¬ 
aged Groch's business. Klinger calls 
the allegation "totally stupid; there's 
been publicity about the roadwork 
since 1984." 

The May fire-district election on 
the mountain suggested that the 
Brockman-Groch faction enjoys little 
support. David Brockman, who ran 
for secretary-treasurer of the district, 
got just seventeen votes, compared to 
eighty for his opponent, Sarah Roads. 
And former Mt. Lemmon fire chief 
Fred Keers, who the Brockmans and 
Jackie Groch (among others) actively 
supported, lost to his successor, Char¬ 
les Hammel, twenty-six to seventy. 
But the matter isn't closed; as we went 
to press, the vote was being disputed 
by Keers supporters who contend that 
people who don't really live on the 
mountain had improperly voted. 

Most startling of all is something 
that happened in December, about the 
time the fire board was interviewing 
candidates for the position Keers then 
held. David and Carol Brockman be¬ 
gan taping conversations they inter¬ 
cepted from a neighbor's cordless tele¬ 
phone. 

That neighbor is Roy Garcia, the 
former Tucson policeman who won a 
handsome settlement from South 
Tucson after he was accidentally shot, 
and paralyzed, by a South Tucson offi¬ 
cer. He and his wife Susan and their 
family moved to Mt. Lemmon ten 
years ago, and lately their life there, 
too, has been less than idyllic. "It s un- 
American to tape somebody's private 
phone calls," Susan says, explaining 
why she and Roy have sued the Brock¬ 
mans for invasion of privacy, to the 
tune of $3.1 million. 

Carol Brockman explained that 
her husband had been using a scanner 
to find the source of interference on 
their television. "It turned out that it 
was Roy Garcia's cordless telephone. 
Well, we — we're not the kind of 
people to eavesdrop, but you know, 
we recognize Roy's voice, and we hear 
our names," says Carol. "Wellll, you 
know, what can I say?" 

Carol contends that the conversa¬ 
tions they began taping prove Garcia 
and other members of the fire board 
conspired to hire Hammel to replace 
Keers as fire chief outside of the open 
meetings required by law. Susan Gar¬ 
cia maintains that anything they over¬ 
heard was "innocent enough." The 
Brockmans, who note there appar¬ 


ently are no laws against eavesdrop¬ 
ping on cordless telephone calls, say 
they sent copies of the tapes to the 
ACLU, the Attorney General and a 
reporter for Channel 4, among others. 
Llowever, with the matter now in liti¬ 
gation, they did not make requested 
copies or transcripts available to City 
Magazine, and their lawyer, William 
Mach, said he could not do so either. 
(Mach, meanwhile, is representing a 
former volunteer firefighter on the 
mountain, John Martucci, in an unre¬ 
lated, half-million-dollar defamation 
suit against Roy Garcia.) 

Zimmerman, who has listened to 
a copy of the tapes, says, "This whole 
community has been held hostage by 
Brockman and his tapes, and there's 
not a damn thing on them. It's just 
people talking about their concerns. 
We think that the media is egging him 
on, giving him what he wants: his 
name in print. Here we are spending 
tons and tons of time on negative stuff, 
on bullshit, while our boards are 
trying to do positive stuff — like 
working to preserve the mountain's 
riparian areas." 

Adds Susan Garcia, "Certain 
people came up here and resented the 
fact that they were 'not in power.' 
Well, we've done time on the commu¬ 
nity boards. My husband has volun¬ 
teered hundreds of hours ... It's a small 
town, we all pitch in and pay our 
dues, that's the system here; and they 
haven't. I wish we had the influence 
they say we have — they make doing 
public service sound like a dirty word. 
And now, they've lost a battle over the 
fire chief and they're bitter. They're 
trying to damage reputations that 
have been established over years." 

Carol Brockman, meanwhile, 
claims "there's a pistol in my back¬ 
pack; I carry it with me all the time. 
I'm scared." She and her husband are 
shopping around a grab-bag of com¬ 
plaints against certain residents of the 
mountain — with the Corporation 
Commission, you name it. And David 
gives quite a speech on why: "I don't 
want to see any of them lose all their 
power; and I don't want any of their 
power for myself. But what we need 
up here is the power divided up. Zim¬ 
merman and Klinger and their cohorts 
have been running this mountain for 
thirty years, and if you drive around 
this village, it's an expensive swamp. 
That tells me they're not doing a really 
good job. 

"I came up here thinking this 
mountain was part of the United 
States. I believe in America; I went to 
Vietnam. I can't help but get choked 
up about it. And America doesn't exist 
on Mt. Lemmon, it really doesn't." 

It's all too melodramatic for Joan 
Klinger, who drawls, "They ought to 
get the Academy Award for acting " 
—Norma Coile 


Can an employer 
be held liable for 
sexual harassment, 
if the conduct occurs 
outside the workplace? 

Issues like these are discussed every Sunday 
morning by attorneys from the law firm of 
Richards & Eisenstein. 


_-T&r- 

“A Matter of Law 

Listen to KTKT990AM 
Sunday Mornings 9-9:30 
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PLANTS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 

EXOTIC DESERT PATIO PLANTS 
SHADE CLOTH FOR HOME AND GARDEN 

THURS-SAT HRS: TUCSON TIME (WE OPEN, WE CLOSE) 50 E. BLACKLIDGE 628-8773 


ELJER 


Capture the Elegance 


The Southwest's largest selection 
of designer fixtures & ideas for your home. 
Expert service & advice. 


In downtown Tucson since 1950 

BEMJAM 

SUPPLY 

210 EAST BROADWAY 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85701 



DISTINCTIVE 
FIXTURES 
FOR THE 
KITCHEN 
AND BATH 

623-3448 
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I t's seven in the morning on a Satur¬ 
day, way the hell out in Sun City, 
nearly a year and a half before the 
gubernatorial election. But J. Fife 
Symington III — the blue blood who 
came out West to make his own name 
in the development brawls, and who 
now wants to be governor — is al¬ 
ready off and running, being intro¬ 
duced to a crucial, skeptical audience. 

As the regulars of the Sun City 
Republican Forum finish off their eggs 
Benedict and pour themselves more 
coffee, his resume drones on and on: 
Harvard, class of '68. Air Force cap¬ 
tain, discharged in 1972; Bronze Star. 
Finance chairman for the Arizona 
Republican Party, 1982-84. Former 
president, Arizona Children's Foun¬ 
dation. Vice president of the Heard 
Museum. Board of directors, South¬ 
west Savings and Loan, 1972-84. Part¬ 
ner in Lincoln Property Company. 
Chairman of the board, the Symington 
Company.... 

Even Symington seems slightly 
embarrassed by its length and impec¬ 
cability; his ruddy face — always a 
distinct contrast to his white-blond 
eyebrows and hair — is a shade pinker 
than usual. When it is finally his turn 
to speak, he begins by mentioning, 
"You know, when you go over some¬ 
one's resume, and all that comes out, I 
like to remind people that was over 
twenty years; that wasn't one year's 
activity. Otherwise, Ann and I 
wouldn't have had time to do what 
we've been doing as a family." 

His listeners chuckle apprecia¬ 
tively — Fife and Ann Symington 
have produced five children. But the 
candidate has his work cut out for him 
if he expects to win over these inde¬ 
pendent cusses, chronically suspi¬ 
cious of mainstream power brokers. 
"He's a developer, so what," a person¬ 
able, semi-retired nurse in the audi¬ 
ence scoffs. "I don't know anything 
else about him, except that he's young, 
like the vice president; and he s 
against Mecham." Like everyone else 
at her table, she says she voted for 
Evan Mecham last time around and 
hasn't seen any reason not to do so 
again. There's an acute awareness in 
the room that Symington was the first 
prominent Republican businessman 
in Arizona to publicly support the 
Mecham recall — after originally con¬ 
tributing $2,000 to the Mecham cam¬ 
paign in 1986. 

No stranger to the hot seat, 
Symington attacks that challenge ar¬ 
ticulately, fessing right up, in a polite 
but confident voice, to his family s 
mainline prominence, his relative 
youth (at forty-three), his lack of expe¬ 
rience in office and his conviction that 
Mecham was a political disaster. 

Speaking in philosophical para¬ 
graphs and presenting himself as an 
analytical, tested problem-solver, not 


FIFE THE THIRD 

J. Fife Symington III has blue blood, a good resume, 
and knows how to push all the right Republican buttons. 
The Mechamites are still dubious. 


an ideologue, he is a distinct contrast 
to Mecham in style. But he, too, woos 
the retirees on their dearest issues, jok¬ 
ing that the state budget "kind of 
makes you wonder if the ship of state 
has any lifeboats," and assuring them 
that he wants to avoid tax increases. 
He denounces an Arizona crime rate 
that is above the national average, and 
"a staggering drug epidemic in which 
Southern Arizona has replaced Flor¬ 
ida as the principal 
U.S. point of entry 
for illegal drug 
traffic. I can't think 
of any problem," 
he adds, "that bet¬ 
ter illustrates what 
some have called 
the decay that is 
taking place in 
America, than the 
problem of illegal 
drugs. American 
families, which are 
the strength of our 
country, are liter¬ 
ally under siege." 

Acknowledg¬ 
ing that his famous 
cousin Stuart 
Symington, long-time senator from 
Missouri, was a good Democrat, Fife 
stresses his own lifelong Republican¬ 
ism, and in one anecdote touches on 
all the correct Republican themes — 
family, fireside nostalgia, national se¬ 
curity and Barry Goldwater. 

"When I was a little kid, from I 
guess the ages of ten to twelve, I re¬ 
member Senator Goldwater would 
come visit my father in Maryland, on 
our farm. They would sit in front of 
the fireplace in our library, and in 
those days, the hot topic was whether 
we ought to invade Cuba or not. And 
of course, a lot of us still think that that 
probably would have been a wise 
thing to do back in those days, to 
avoid the pitfalls that we're facing in 
Central America today. I'd listen in¬ 
tently to the senator and my father. 
Things at that age really get grafted on 
your mind, and I always remained 
deeply impressed." 

The Sun Citians let him off easier 
than expected, asking only about pre¬ 
dictable conservative issues and not 
about Mecham. The nurse remarks 
only that she'll be interested to hear 
what else Mr. Symington has to say 
during the campaign. Just one truly 
negative reaction is overheard: "He's 


from the power elite, and that ne\ er 
impresses me," one man intones to a 
friend, who nods his head in agree 
ment. 

ell, that's not true," 
f Symington insists during 
^the drive back to Phoenix 
that morning. "I'm not a member of 
the Phoenix Forty, I've never been a 
member of the power elite, and as a 
matter of fact, most 
of those people are 
wary of me. I 
spoke up and went 
after Mecham in 
the recall; none of 
those guys did. Of 
course, the irony of 
it is, in Phoenix, 
there is no power 
elite. There are all 
these hundreds of 
little factions, and 
there is no cohe¬ 
sive group that re¬ 
ally runs things." 
That fits right in 
with the fierce in¬ 
dividualism of Ari¬ 
zonans, he adds. 

But the question is: does J. Fife 
Symington III, great-grandson of the 
founder of U.S. Steel, fit Arizona? Isn't 
that an off-putting name in a state 
where half the population — and all 
the money — is new? 

Symington, sounding briefly 
peeved, says he doesn't see why 
people always seize on his name. 
"Well, I have a problem. I have a son 
who's John Fife the fourth, and I have 
my father. So if I don't put the three 
down [behind my name], I get all their 
bills, okay? People who know me call 
me Fife; the 'J' stands for John, my 
Christian name. It's just a tradition 
that's passed down in the family. 
Terry Goddard is the mayor of Phoe¬ 
nix, right? Well, Terry's a blue blood. 
Terry comes from a very aristocratic 
background in St. Louis. Now, he tries 
to hide it, but he is." 

That image is seen as a liability for 
Symington in the GOP primary, how¬ 
ever, especially since Mecham, the 
consummate outsider, is his most no¬ 
table opponent. But Republican Rep. 
Chris Herstam of Phoenix, the House 
majority whip and an admirer of 
Symington's "fiscal conservatism and 
social conscience," calls such preju¬ 
dice "just as wrong as chastising 


somebody because they're from a 
poor family." 

And Symington, choosing Phoe¬ 
nix as his home twenty-one years ago 
after a tour of duty at Luke Air Force 
Base, did throw himself into the Ari¬ 
zona land and development game, 
playing hardball just like any hungry' 
first-generation capitalist. 

He is best known for his Espla¬ 
nade project at the corner of 24th 
Street and Camelback, the most con¬ 
troversial rezoning case Phoenix has 
ever known. 

Symington originally wanted to 
build seven high-rises ranging from 
nine to twenty stories. To counter 
neighborhood opposition, he spent 
perhaps $3 million in 1985 on an un¬ 
precedented TV advertising blitz, urg¬ 
ing residents to help Phoenix be "a 
great city, not just a big city," by sup¬ 
porting his rezoning case before the 
Phoenix City Council. The ads were so 
like a political campaign that local sta¬ 
tions gave free time to Esplanade op¬ 
ponents. It was apparently the first 
time in the United States that the "fair¬ 
ness doctrine" was applied to a rezon- 
ing. 

Four years later, Symington is 
asked if this wasn't heavy-handed. He 
defends his style vigorously. "From a 
strategic standpoint, if we ever had 
any hope at all of busting through the 
four-story [height limit] there, to cre¬ 
ate a really great project, we had to 
come up with an innovative way to 
create a massive city-wide debate on 
the project, and take it out of just a 
little corner zoning case, where we'd 
get buried. So I thought, 'well, hell, 
let s go on TV with it, let's run it just 
like you'd run for office.'" 

What the City Council eventually 
approved was considerably less than 
Symington had wanted; it allowed 
him 1.5 million square feet and a limit 
of eleven stories (still immense in 
comparison to the neighborhood's 
low scale). But three years later, many 
homeowners were stunned and out¬ 
raged when Symington got the City 
Council to unanimously consent to 
another 200,000 square feet. They 
called it "sneaky." 

Many people accused him of set¬ 
ting the council up by coming in, at 
irst, with a huge project that no one 
would build, thinking he'd end up af¬ 
ter all the 'compromising' with what 
e really wanted," says Ed Korrick, a 
ormer Phoenix councilman. "That's 
rather Machiavellian, and I'm not sure 
it s completely accurate. But in hind- 
S1 8 t, he did end up with an awfully 
m ense development. He's a very ag' 
gressive developer." Phoenix Coun- 
i woman Linda Nadolski, who was 
e eeted as a neighborhood activist 
en voted in favor of the Esplanade 
compromise, now says, "Fife Syming' 

Continued Page 22 
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O ne of the last living Mexican gray 
wolves, whose ancestors once 
hunted over thousands of square 
miles of Arizona and Sonora, trots dog¬ 
gedly round and round a well-worn path 
that defines the limits of its captive 
range. 

On the other side of an unobtrusive 
barrier at the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum stroll members of the human 
species, the relentless predator that with 
guns and steel traps and poison has pur¬ 
sued Lobo to the threshold of extinction. 

The visitors pause for a moment and 
walk on, or stand for long minutes qui¬ 
etly gazing at the wolf, or snapping pho¬ 
tographs, clapping, whistling, laughing, 
barking, howling — there is a lot of howl¬ 
ing from the human side of the fence. 

"It doesn't look like a wolf," declares 
an older man to his companions. "I can 
see the animal, but it just doesn't look 
like a wolf to me." 

His confusion isn't unusual. Tall 
tales and myths propagated among all 
the races that have shared a corner of the 
world with wolves have prepared us to 
see a hulking, snarling monster of a beast 
behind the plaque marked Canis lupus , its 
dreadful fangs perpetually bared and ready to rend 
the flesh of any hapless passerby in the wilderness. 

The truth is that this particular wolf, a subspe¬ 
cies named baileyi after the biologist (and profes¬ 
sional wolf eradicator) who first described it, grows 
to about the size of a mid-range German shepherd, 
making it the smallest of the North American 
wolves — what's left of them. 

Wolves in this country have been decimated by 
government predator eradication programs into 
remnant populations in Northern Minnesota and 
along the Canadian border in Glacier National Park, 
Montana. Some wild wolves still prowl Alaska, and 
perhaps a few live in interior Idaho. Unconfirmed 
sightings are reported from time to time elsewhere 
around the West, including some in the high coun¬ 
try not far southeast of Tucson. 

Peter Siminski, ASDM curator of birds and 
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mammals and a member of the Gray Wolf Recovery 
Team, gives little credence to the reports. "Most that 
1 hear are from visitors to the museum, who say they 
just saw a wolf crossing Kinney Road." 

Not likely. It is possible that a wolf occasionally 
will cross from Mexico into its ancestral hunting 
grounds in Arizona, but wolf experts agree that the 
traditional estimate of fewer than fifty wolves sur¬ 
viving in Mexico is far too optimistic. And the only 
wolves known for a fact to exist in Arizona are five 
at the Desert Museum and a handful at the Navajo 
Nation Zoo at Window Rock, the latter being geneti¬ 
cally suspect. 

It is in the captive breeding program, of which 
ASDM is a mainstay, that what hope there is for the 
Mexican wolf's survival resides. The program has 
been successful, but unless a breeding population of 
wolves can be established in the wild through con¬ 


trolled reintroduction into some fraction 
of their former range, the program may 
end up an exercise in futility. 

The idea of reintroducing wolves 
into an ecosystem where they have been 
systematically erased through a con¬ 
certed fifty-year program is a touchy, 
emotionally charged issue. Stockmen, to 
put it simply, hate wolves — all wolves, 
anywhere — because wolves, under 
pressure of intrusion into their former 
range, have been known to bite into 
ranchers' profits by culling out a few 
choice beeves for themselves. 

For several reasons, Dave Brown, 
author of The Wolf in the Southwest , be¬ 
lieves the gray wolf eventually will re¬ 
turn to Arizona south of the Mogollon 
Rim. The two most important factors in 
the wolf's favor, he believes, are these: 
First, land use patterns in Southern Ari¬ 
zona are changing, with those who actu¬ 
ally make a living at cattle ranching 
being displaced by hobby ranchers who 
make their money as doctors or stockbro¬ 
kers and who are, therefore, less tied to 
the economy of the open range. Second, a 
tracking collar is being perfected that will 
allow troublesome wolves to be moni¬ 
tored and removed from any sensitive areas into 
which they stray. 

Public opinion, too, is swinging to the wolf's 
favor. Last July, in the first half of an Arizona Game 
& Fish Department survey to assess public attitudes 
toward wolves, pollsters talked to 726 heads of 
households. 

The poll showed sixty-one percent favor the 
idea of reintroducing the Mexican wolf into its his¬ 
toric range. Only eighteen percent oppose it. 

This summer Game & Fish will conduct the sec¬ 
ond part of its survey, following last year's random 
sampling with a mail survey designed to gather the 
opinions of both opponents and supporters of rein¬ 
troduction, as well as those of a more widely dis¬ 
persed random sample of Arizonans. 

"Our object," says Barry Spicer, nongame mam- 

Continued Page 23 
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FIFE Continued 

ton and I have certainly been on opposing ends of is¬ 
sues. But I don't find him lacking in honor, and he's 
a hard worker." 

Symington is extremely proud of the pink Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel (of which he is part owner) and a 
glassy green high-rise office, the two pieces of the 
Esplanade that have been built so far. On this morn¬ 
ing, he pulls up to the hotel, driving my rental car — 
an anonymous Ford sedan — so that 1 can take notes 
while we talk. We're surrounded by Jags and 
Benzes, and this leads to some good-natured obvi 
ously comfortable teasing from the hotel employees 
“It's not what you drive, it's how you look driving 
it," one bellhop tells him, grinning. “And this, Mr 
Symington, this car is you." Symington is laughing 
but he snaps up the opportunity to score a point- He 
says he's popular with these guys because “we're 
engines of employment. We've employed thou¬ 
sands of people on the Esplanade project." 

He acknowledges that “the vogue" in Arizona is 
to bash developers, but he adds, “We have good de¬ 
velopers and bad developers, and 1 think I'm a good 
developer. 1 don't go out and take 2,000 acres of 
desert land and turn it into subdivisions — and I'm 
not even saying that's bad, depending on your view 
of things. But I do inner-city projects, so I bring 
something to the life of the city; I'm doing a joint 
venture in downtown Phoenix with Chicanos Por La 
Causa, for example." 

Symington's other splash of notoriety, besides 
his Esplanade coup, came when he was accused in 
1983, by then-Councilman Korrick, of "washing" 
developers' campaign contributions through the 


Arizona Republican Party. Symington, who was 
GOP treasurer, and his friends channeled some 
$30,000 through the party^to a council candidate 
who was opposing Korrick; by doing it that way, 
they didn't have to have their names on the money. 
Korrick happened to be a critic of the Esplanade. I 
thought it was terribly unethical," Korrick says of 
Symington's role. "And it's not forgotten. 

Moderate Republicans, meanwhile, are embrac¬ 
ing Symington as the mainstream party's hope 
against Mecham. Herstam praises Symington s in¬ 
tegrity and political guts," and reports, "He admits 
he has a lot to learn on issues, but he craves informa¬ 
tion and is reaching out." 

Driving down Camelback, Symington has now 
arrived at his own home — an elegant but not osten¬ 
tatious 'fifties style house that his wife Ann grew up 
in. It has a lived-in, family feel. Settling into the liv¬ 
ing room, Symington talks about other issues, like 
the state GOP's "Christian Nation" resolution. 
"What a ridiculous issue, a horrendous mistake. But 
1 think that the party itself is strong, provided we 
don't get too far out on a limb with single-issue poli¬ 
tics, or with the Mecham cult, so that we lose all the 
mainstream support." Most of the time, he sounds 
like Mr. Mainstream Republican. He believes, for 
example, that individual liberties are eroded and in¬ 
centives to produce are lost "when government 
develops economic power over the individual, 
which is taxation, to support an ever-growing kind 
of welfare state." 

He does want to make sure that adequate funds 
are spent on education and mental health. He's in 
favor of capital punishment; and of another of those 


emotional "barometer" issues, abortion, h, 

"I've got a household of kids; I can' 
having aborted any of those kids. But I'm not 
tant, and I think it's very unfortun., 
come such a vicious dialogue on both sides " 

An avid outdoorsman — a veteran of wf,, 
water canoeing expeditions through the 
wilderness, for example — Symington consid.t 
himself an environmentalist. "Pollution ofoura qu 
fer will wipe us out as a civilization, if we don't s- r 
it. And dirty air affects more than our lungs; it k ' 
cactus, it kills a lot of things in the desert. You pr J 
tect the environment by very strict planning! by 
coming to grips with the problems related to the 
internal combustion engine; by making sure that 
you don't take too much out of your groundwater 
supply; by recycling wastewater; by strict enforce¬ 
ment of environmental laws against toxic wastes. 

But the bottom line, he believes, won't be 
whether voters agree with him on every issue. It will 
be whether they trust him "to move Arizona f or - 
ward. Let me put it this way," he says. "Who would 
you rather have walk in the headquarters of Sears, if 
they were thinking of moving to Arizona; Rose Mof- 
ford, Evan Mecham or Fife Symington?" 

Sounds like the floating of a campaign-theme 
balloon. Sounds, too, like an advance retort to the 
carpers who are sure to bring up that blue-blood 
business, observing that J. Fife majored in eight¬ 
eenth-century Dutch painting at Harvard — a uni¬ 
verse away from Arizona and its gritty problems of 
drugs, urban sprawl and low-wage jobs. jP 

— Norma Coile 
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WHISKER Continued 

malogist with the department, "is to 
get all the cards on the table, to sample 
all points of view. Until the results are 
in, the department is neutral on the 
subject." 

Not neutral on the subject is Carol 
Cochran, the Desert Museum's cura¬ 
tor of education (ASDM itself takes no 
active role in the debate). "Wolves be¬ 
long here," she says simply. "The food 
chain and the ecosystem are incom¬ 
plete without their top predator." 

"Besides," adds Siminski, "we 
have a responsibility to animals to 
whose near extinction we have con¬ 
tributed, and the wolfs decline is ow¬ 
ing entirely to man's campaign to ex¬ 
terminate them." 

Cochran, who under contract to 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service has 
created a slide show to help get the 
facts about wolves before the public, 
believes that many of those who op¬ 
pose reintroduction are in thrall to at 
least three major misconceptions: 

• Wolves are a danger to humans. The 
fact is that wolves avoid human con¬ 
tact. There has never been a docu¬ 
mented case of a healthy wolf attack¬ 
ing a human in this country. 

• Wolves are cruel. No, wolves kill in 
order to feed themselves and their 
young, just as we do. 


• Captive-bred wolves will not 
know how to hunt their natural prey 
in the wild. There is good inferential 
evidence that captive wolves' hunting 
instincts are intact. If not, there are es¬ 
tablished methods for teaching cap¬ 
tive-bred animals to reenter the wild. 

In the best of all possible worlds, 
Siminski says, the Gray Wolf Recov¬ 
ery Team would like to see Lobo listed 
as "recovered" and off the endan¬ 
gered species list. In order for that to 
happen there will have to be estab¬ 
lished a viable, self-sustaining popula¬ 
tion of at least 100 wolves in middle to 
high elevation wilderness somewhere 
within the 5,000 square miles of the 
wolf's historic range in Arizona. 

Ultimately, the impetus for rein¬ 
troduction will come — if it comes — 
from U.S. Fish & Wildlife, with the 
advice and consent of Arizona Game 
& Fish. As Cochran points out. Fish & 
Wildlife will not reintroduce the wolf 
into any state that doesn't want it, ef¬ 
fectively giving Game & Fish veto 
power over any proposal; thus the sig¬ 
nificance of this summer's survey. 

Right now, only one thing is cer¬ 
tain: the species that hounded Lobo to 
within a whisker of extinction has 
both the power and the opportunity to 
bring him back from the brink. yje 
—John M. Bancroft 
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he looked like some vision from the nineteenth 
century, trudging alone up the Bright Angel Trail in 
her long, brilliant amethyst skirt and black velvet 
blouse. After the dose of hokeyness we had just taken 
from the fake cowboys with the KCUB drawls back 
at the South Rim, we could easily have believed she 
was an actress tricked out as an Indian woman, like 
the giant costumed Mickey Mouse at Disneyland. 

She had to stand aside so our fourteeivrider mule 
string could amble downhill past her. Up close we saw 
genuine gray hair showing beneath the heavy scarf 
covering her head. Her elegant, lined face was the 
color of Supai sandstone. Around her neck, arms and 
fingers she wore several pounds of turquoise and sib 
ver _ a |l notably unlike the stuff for sale in the El 
Tovar gift shop. Yes, we were kicking dust into the eyes 
of a real, live Navajo matriarch. 

Nice touch. Walt would have liked it. 




BY VICKY HAY 


Photography by Peter Ensenberger 
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Photographer Peter Ensenberger 
and I were on the Grand Canyon mule 
train on assignment for a children's 
magazine. We were supposed to cover 
the trip from the point of view of two 
twelve-year-olds, but when the boys 
announced they were too terrified to 
cling to the lumbering beasts down ten 
and a half miles of narrow switchbacks, 
we abandoned them at the top with one 
of their fathers. The youngsters' defec¬ 
tion left us in the company of a pair of 
retired snowbirds touring the West in 
their camper, two capable wrangler- 
ettes and eight self-consciously hilari¬ 
ous gay Caballeros who planned to 
meet two hiking buddies at Phantom 
Ranch. 

We soon found ourselves on the 
edge of a sheer precipice, sharing a 
four-foot-wide path with scores of 
tourists on foot. The unimaginable 
view that looks flat as a postcard from 
the rim pops into three dimensions 
once you're into the Canyon. Three deep 
dimensions. The still, lucent spires and 
buttes, the heartbreaking cliffs and 
folded layers of sandstone, shale and 
limestone seem so vast you feel sus¬ 
pended in space. There's an eerie sense 
of free fall, as though you were floating 
above the swallows that dart to and 
from their rocky nests. 

Mules are not as sure-footed as 
advertised. Jane, the lady snowbird, 
rode a steed given to tripping over 
pebbles and wheezing and groaning 
with exertion — and Jane was far from 
overweight. At one point her mule 
stumbled, its knees buckled, and it 
almost went down. An animal that 
came that close to falling on a wide, 
fairly level stretch was less than reas¬ 
suring when we reached Jacob's Lad¬ 
der, a set of narrow, steep switchbacks 
that trace a fault line down the face of 
the 500-foot-high redwall limestone 
cliffs. 

But the biggest menace to mule 
navigation is the hiker. Every time we 
approached one, wrangler Jill grew 
nervous. Most tourists are cooperative, 
if begrudging, about stepping aside 
and waiting for the mules to pass. The 
problem is that mules tend to spook 
around hikers — particularly the exot¬ 
ics attracted to the theme park that is 
the South Rim, folks with video cam¬ 
eras at their eyes and Walkman head¬ 
sets in their ears. 

Jill's mule, Thelma (the animals all 
bear names wranglers think sound 
quaintly rural), had gone down into the 
Canyon only twice, but she already 
knew that she loathed hikers. She 
viewed backpacks with mule terror. 
Every time a human carrying a pack 
came near, Thelma considered bolting. 
By instinct, a mule knows that togeth¬ 
erness keeps one safe and solitude 
exposes one to wolves. So if Thelma, 
our leader, were to take off down the 
trail at a dead run or decided to jump 
over the ledge, thirteen others would 
follow. 

"No mule has ever gone off the 
edge with a rider on it," Ensenberger 


kept insisting. He'd been listening to 
our new friend, the Fred Harvey PR 
man. If that factoid is true, I figured, it 
just increases the odds that one soon 
will. 

We came around one bend to find 
a man with a backpack and a hiking 
staff perched over the immense void on 
a tiny outcropping no more than three 
feet square. Across the trail from him, 
four people flattened themselves 
against the wall like lizards on a rock. 
One mule laid a great green mound on 
the trail as we rode past. My stirrup 
grazed a hiker's belly — no way 
around it. A thick yellow cloud of dust, 
as suffocating as Mexico City smog, 
rose around us and hung in the air long 
after we were gone. 

More than 100,000 people walk the 
Bright Angel Trail each year. They have 
to compete for space with a permanent 
remuda of 130 head of mules. On any 
given day, sixty-six mules for guests 
and wranglers may be traveling the 


Bright Angel and South Kaibab trails, 
plus another thirty in the pack string. 
That comes to something over 35,000 
mule trips a year. 

A normal 1,000- to 1,200-pound 
equine excretes about forty-four 
pounds of manure and six quarts of 


urine a day — so says William Schurg, 
director of the University of Arizona's 
horse program in the Animal Sciences 
Department. The Grand Canyon mule 
averages about five hours a day on the 
trail, 365 days a year. Let's do a little 
math: when all 96 passenger and pack 
mules are on duty, they emit roughly 
307,000 pounds of mule shit a year. 
They also piss 10,512 gallons of urine 
on the trails. More than enough odifer- 
ous gifts, certainly, to make sure each 
hiker gets his or her own to slog 
through or skip around on every trip. 

We arrived at the cottonwood 
groves of Indian Gardens, where we 
annoyed some more walkers by mak¬ 
ing them wait while our troupe was 
assisted in dismounting, one by one 
On this early spring day, the crowded 
campground was almost as busy as one 
of Oak Creek's tent tenements in Au¬ 
gust. We took a short break for lunch 
a pit stop, canteen refills. Then onward, 
pushing our sore bodies and sweaty 


mules the four more miles to the bot- 
tom. 

The power was out when we rode 
into Phantom Ranch, a pastoral resort 
built of native rock and shaded beneath 
cultivated cottonwoods near the con¬ 
fluence of Bright Angel Creek and the 


Colorado River. Our hosts ad vised that 
if we wanted warm water for a showc r 
we should try to get to the bathhou* 
first. Ensenberger and I briefly consid 
ered that and headed straight for the 
bar. 

There we met a diverse group 0 f 
hikers and campers. Topic of conversa¬ 
tion? You guessed it: mules. A robust 
middle-aged woman from Scottsdale 
was complaining about interminable 
waits endured while mules rested on 
the trail and wranglers held forth about 
scenery, history, and geology. 

We grabbed our beers and fled 
outdoors. 

At dinner — steak and potatoes, 
family style — we sat with members of 
an extended family who had con¬ 
verged at the Canyon from waypoints 
nationwide. A server set a flask of 
burgundy on the table, which wove its 
way from hand to hand. 

"Want to do some wine?" a young 
swain asked his girlfriend. 

He said it with a straight face. The 
guy actually talked that way. 

After the feed, Ensenberger got his 
camera and we took off to catch sun¬ 
set's last light on the inner gorge. 

The Colorado was running jade 
green, except where silt-laden Bright 
Angel Creek dumped mud into it. Fly¬ 
fishing, a man hooked an eighteen-inch 
trout and released it. 

While Ensenberger chased light 
and shadows, I watched the creek pour 
into the river. 

The sheer quantity of water that 
flows across the earth's surface, ton 
after roiling ton of it, enough to dig this 
"horrid abyss" through two billion 
years of rock, gives you pause, espe¬ 
cially when you consider how it has 
been spoiled. You wonder whether that 
shimmering rainbow trout was safe to 
eat — what exotica had made its way 
up the food chain to the fat, shining 
fish? Not even mules can stomach what 
flows in the Grand Canyon. When we 
crossed Garden Creek, wrangler Jill 
warned us not to let them drink it, 
because it would make them sick. 

To prevent further contaminating 
the Colorado, river runners have to 
carry chemical toilets and tote out 
human waste. Yet for the sake of enter¬ 
taining a few tourists, the Park Service 
permits mule ride operators to turn the 
bright Angel and Kaibab trails into the 
world's longest urinals. 

Given all that sewage, "real" hik¬ 
ers avoid those two trails, leaving them 
to hoi polloi who drift through in their 
campers and Winnebagos. "You can t 
always have the ideal situation," says 
Flagstaff writer and Sierra Club activ¬ 
ist Dan Dagget, "because it is crowded 
it is narrow, and a lot of times [wran- 
glers] want to stop and talk where it s 
not the best place." Dagget chooses 
lesser-known trails and stays away 
from the ones around Grand Canyon 
Village. Robert Lippman, a Friend of 
the Colorado River, agrees that those 
who complain can "go away from the 
main trails." 


Not even mules can stomach what flows in the Qrand Canyon. 
When we crossed Qarden Creek, wrangler Jill warned us 
not to let them drink it, because it would make them sick. 
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greetedVy that dreaded charge, "elitism." 

Never mind that few underprivileged faces car, 
be seen at the bottom of the Grand Canyon. It will cost 
you $206 to ride down there and stay overnight. True, 
if you hike, a crib in a Phantom Ranch dorm will 
lighten your load by just $19 - but the steak dinner 
is $23 and breakfast costs $8.50. This is a place where 
folks "do" wine. 

The people discommoded (it one dare use that 
term) by the mules are exactly those proles who know 
no other place to hike the Canyon. The ones who 
outnumber riders by more than three to one. 

Some environmentalists favor keeping the mule 
traffic If tourists are lured to specific districts, their 
theory goes, damage from crowds of gawkers and 
geeks will be contained while larger wild areas con¬ 
tinue unmolested. Dagget echoes other outdoorsmen 
when he says the South Kaibab and Bright Angel 
trails are "a sacrifice area to start with. 

Now there's elitism for you. Who the hell do 
these people think they are, to talk about sacrificing 

the freaking Grand Canyon? 

My friend Jean Cole, who at the age of sixty-six 
hiked up the South Kaibab Trail in three hours, says 
she can remember when mules were restricted to 
Bright Angel. Now trains go down Bright Angel and 
up the South Kaibab; meanwhile, over on the North 
Rim, a concessionaire sells mule rides on the North 
Kaibab. 

Might not be a bad idea to cut back Thelma's trips 
to just one trail. If it means fewer people in the saddle, 
tough — tourists with enough stamina to ride down 
thirty-degree inclines for five and a half hours can 
manage to walk instead. As a trade-off, 100,000 hik¬ 
ers would have access to a centrally-located trail free 
of filth and large, nervous, stinking roadblocks. 

Evening's bronze glow faded into putty-colored 
dusk, and with it this reverie. 

Next morning before the heat was on the air, we 
headed up the South Kaibab Trail into the highlands 
of kitsch, phony Native Americana, and the most 
expensive McDonald's in the free world at Tusayan 

a place in spirit not unlike Bedrock City, the 
schlock shop up the road where U.S. 180 joins State 
Route 64. 

The Kaibab is dust-dry and much steeper than 
Bright Angel. It covers the 4,400-foot climb in eight 
miles instead of ten and a half. After every two or 
three switchbacks, we had to pause to rest the mules, 
hauling them around each time so their heads faced 
out over the awesome drop. 

We were passing through a set of tight switch- 
ac s called the Chimney, a few hundred yards from 
the rim, when we saw her again. 

Like a silent brooding spirit, she looked exactly 
as s e had the day before: the black velvet blouse, the 
splendid jewelry, that ground-length skirt a lustrous 
orchid hue. Only this time she wasn't alone. She had 
with her two young adults and about a half-dozen 
e ony-haired children, all dressed in the bland styles 
offered by places like Yellow Front. A small and 
beautiful woman, she radiated moral authority. 

he and her clan stood aside while the mule train 
passed. We got a few feet beyond them and stopped 
one ast time. There, our sturdy steeds elected to 
un oad. Thelma voided a massive, mucous pile. My 
nm e spread its legs and released a river of urine. 

ovv n the line behind us, I could hear a great splat' 
tering and plopping as the rest followed suit. A hot, 
musky, gut-wrenching stench wafted on the breeze, 
and the dust beneath us turned to muck. 

We moved on. And that was all 1 saw of her. 


Vicky Hay is a Phoenix writer and editor. 
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HOTELS & LODGING 

The Bisbee Grand Hotel 

57 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 

Grand Opening July First! The finest luxury 
accommodations with a continental 
breakfast. Oriental & Victorian Suites 
available. 

The Inn at Castle Rock 

112 Tombstone Canyon Road 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-7195 

This three-story, red Victorian building- 
constructed in 1895 as a miners’ boarding 
house-offers seventeen rooms and suites, 
each with a private bath. The rooms exhibit 
a unique decor, ranging from Victorian 
antique, American southwestern, south seas 
(St Art Deco. A fine breakfast is included in 
the room rate (St is served in the “Old Miner’s 
Dining Room.” Our Inn is a return to the 
past-aslow-paced, rural, reflective America. 


Petra Bed & Breakfast 

818 Tombstone Canyon Road 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-2996 

Just 1.5 miles west of downtown in a quiet 
residential area sits this recently restored 
1917 historic building. Rooms or suites 
available-each with a private bath. Full 
breakfast served on patio during season. 
Meeting rooms available, Visa, MC <St AmEx 
accepted. Handicapped facilities available. 
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‘Old Bisbee Today-1988" by Judy Perry 


THIS SIMMER VISIT HISTORIC 


■BOBS 



I MILE HIGH & 20 DEGREES COOLER 


Jonquil Motel 

317 Tombstone Canyon Road 
Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-7371 

Located a short walk from historic Old Bisbee. 
Offering clean, comfortable rooms with color 
TV at reasonable rates. 

lip SHOPS 


Bisbee is Arizona’s most interesting town — a 
place where you can read history in the ornate 
facades of turn-of-the-century buildings, or hear 
it first-hand from veterans of the copper mining 
days. It’s a walker’s town — compact, cool in the 
summer, with networks of tiny streets writhing 
up the slopes of Mule Mountain Valley. It’s 
jammed with antiques, boutiques, inns and 
galleries, and Bisbee’s artists tend to hang out on 
the cutting edge. Bisbee: it’s one Arizona town 
that doesn’t snooze through the summer. 


Calico Rose 

26 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-7328 

A unique gift shop featuring country &. 
southwestern treasures. This well-estab¬ 
lished three year-old business—located in the 
heart of quaint Old Bisbee—is now for sale. 
Thinking about living in a picturesque 
mountain town? Call Neil Bush at Denton 
Real Estate 884-5876 or 795-6330. 


Bovis Bead Company 

23 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-7373 

Bisbee turquoise, malachite&azurite-natural 
& stabilized. Turquoise from Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, China, Mexico, (Si Persia. 
Trade Beads from antiquity to the 19th 
century. Hundreds of strands of beads in 
glass, amber, stone, gold, silver, cloisonnd, 
cinnabar, seeds, brass, copper, wood, bone, 
ivory, etc. Catalogue available for $10 
(refunded with purchase). Monday-Saturday 
9-4pm, Sunday 11-3 pm. Classes available. 


C AFES & DINING 

The Wine Gallery Bistro 

4lMainStreet Bisbee,AZ 85603 (602) 432-3447 

A taste of wine country! Bisbee’s own fine wine (Si food estab¬ 
lishment specializing in innovative pastas, chicken & seafood 
dishes. Open Tuesday-Saturday 11:30-8:30. 


Coffee Bazaar & Upstairs Gallery 

18MainStreet Bisbee,AZ 85603 (602) 432-2137 

Located in the heart of Old Bisbee, featuring coffees from around 
the world. Enjoy espresso (Si many fine foods in a coffee house 
atmosphere. Visit our Upstairs Art Gallery. Open 7 days a week. 

CLfflM 1 MffiSSO* 

The Main Street Emporium 

55 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 (602) 432-2142 

The finest selection in men’s (Si women’s clothing (Si accessories. 
A Sears catalogue agent. Located in Downtown Bisbee. 


ART G ALLERIES 


Johnson Gallery 

69 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-2126 

Specializing in primitive Mexican masks, 
pottery, contemporary southwestern art, 
Tarahumara Indian pots & primitive Mexi¬ 
can artifacts. 


Gloria’s Jewelry & Gemstones 

86 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-2179 

Bisbee azurite, malachite, campblite & 
turquoise. Handcrafted sterling silver, 
lapidary supplies, rough (Si cabbed turquoise, 
mineral specimens, rough cabbing material, 
Iron wood carvings (Seri Indians). 


The Silver Shop 

20 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 
and 

The Gold Shop 

9 Howell Avenue 
P.O. Box 433 Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-4557 

Statements in simplicity <Si confidence in 
southwestern (Si contemporary jewelry. Both 
shops are open 10 am to 6 pm daily. 


The Office Gallery 

14 Main Street Bisbee, AZ 85603 
(602) 432-4509 

Step into the unusual in Bisbee. Featuring 
fine paintings, sculptures, sculptured glass, 
jewelry, worldwide imports (Si Panama hats. 
Viewing daily 9-5:00pm. 
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Lawrence W. Cheek 


At the foot of a cliff five miles from 
Sedona, night fell on the ruins of a 
Sinagua village. In the last moments of 
light, the surrounding mountains 
seemed to turn violet, then smoky 
purple, then black against an indigo 
sky. The visitor, a wilderness guide 
nicknamed "Ropes," felt uneasy. 

"I'd been coming to these ruins in 
the daylight for fifteen years, he told 
me later. "Once it got dark, it seemed 
so different. I got a real uneasy feeling 
— like I was intruding." 

Ropes was no flake; he seemed to 
know as much about the ruins as an 
archeologist. He knew, for example, 
that he was spending the night in what 
had been the nursery. The room would 
have been the first in the village to re¬ 
ceive the winter sun and the last to 
relinquish it. Impressions of tiny finger¬ 
prints had been pressed into the pliable 
clay mortar 800 years ago. He sus¬ 
pected that below it was a burial 


C’MON, BABE, QUIT 
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ground. A Sinagua custom was to bury their dead children under the floor, 
possibly so their spirits might benefit from the presence of living parents. 

"I was on the verge of drifting off to sleep," he said. "And then I heard crying. 
At first I tried to tell myself that it was bats. Then I thought, well, it's jackrabbits. 
Finally I realized I was hearing children. Crying, in this room. I kind of chilled 
out, let the hair come back down on my neck, tried to go to sleep again. And every 
time I was on the verge of sleep, I'd be awakened by these ungodly sounds. 
Children crying. It felt like tears in there. All night, it felt like tears." 

This is a bewitched land. Weird stories are as commonplace as the echoes 
that bang around these red-walled buttes and canyons, but it's not weirdos tell¬ 
ing them. A few weeks after my conversation with Ropes, I relate it to an editor 
at Arizona Highways. "Let me tell you about my Anasazi," he says, and goes on 
to describe, in vivid detail, the ancient Indian child who walked through the walls 
of his camper in Sycamore Canyon one recent night and stared silently at him 
for five minutes. On another day, I'm along on one of the "vortex tours" offered 
by one of the Sedona jeep-tour outfits, listening to an outlaw cultural anthropolo¬ 
gist lecture about these four metaphysical power points supposedly clustered 
around Sedona. I'm very, very dubious. "The energy is most powerful over there," 


he says, pointing to a cleft on Bell Rock 
a few hundred feet from where we're 
standing. "No it isn't," says a woman 
in our group. She points in a different 
direction. "It's coming from over 
there." I ask what she does for a living. 
She says she's a clinical psychologist. 

Some of the stories are not at all 
inexplicable in terms of aboveground 
science, but they attest to the amazing 
power this landscape works on the 
human psyche. Bob Kittredge, forty- 
four, grew up in a large creekside log 
cabin ten miles north of Sedona in Oak 
Creek Canyon; today he lives nearby 
and manages Forest Houses, a group of 
vacation cabins. In between he went 
away for a long time. He says, "I swore 
I would never come back here." 

To a little kid, he explains, the 
canyon was overpowering. The scale of 
everything was too large. Once the 
sight of a bear cub, a plump furball 
hardly larger than a dog, scared him 
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out of his wits. The trees at night were 
shadowy monsters threatening to reach 
out and snatch him. He remembers 
falling off a horse while crossing Oak 
Creek, and it seemed like a river sixty 
feet wide. 

Then, as an adult, when he first 
returned to the canyon, he felt con¬ 
fined, even claustrophobic. There were 
no horizons, only canyon walls squeez¬ 
ing away the sky. He fled again. 

"I finally came to feel the canyon as 
a place of refuge, but it's been a long 
process. And I find it interesting that 
none of the kids who grew up here at 
the time 1 did today lives in the canyon 

— or, for that matter, in any canyon." 

I'm having weird reactions myself. 
I'm spending several weeks in Sedona, 
writing a book about it for Arizona 
Highways — a dirty job, but some¬ 
body's got to do it — and 1 find myself 
increasingly thinking of this landscape 
as a living form. Bell Rock, Courthouse 
Butte, Capitol Butte, Bear Mountain — 
these red rocks, bursting 500 to 2,000 
feet out of the valley floor, change color 
and character almost hourly. I see them 
in a gray, woolly fog where they seem 
to float, eerily, like velvet ghosts. Un¬ 
der the midmorning sun they're a pale 
and cool violet, then as the day burns 
on they shift into the red and orange 
regions of the spectrum. Sometimes 
around sunset, thunderclouds will roll 
in, turning the sky charcoal-dark and 
shrouding the whole landscape in 
shadow — and then there will be a slit 
in the overcast and a shaft of amber 
sunlight will slash through and set one 
mountain ablaze. On clear evenings, 
there comes another time of magic at 
twilight, just after the fire colors have 
flickered out, when the rocks turn the 
color of rust (which, after all, is what 
they are) against a violet sky, and all the 
ridges and crevasses in them blacken in 
startling clarity. 

At other moments I think of this 
country as the perfect stage set for 
Wagner's epic opera Gotterdammerung 

— in a production staged by the gods 
themselves. Others have had similar 


visions. Drummer Louis Bellson, play¬ 
ing at the annual Jazz on the Rocks 
festival here, walked around the 
grounds and thought of his wife, the 
legendary Pearl Bailey, who was at 
home sick. "If Pearly was here," Bellson 
said, "She would say, 'God lives here'." 

Some people are irritated by 
Sedona — not the landscape, the town. 

1 hear a story that when Frank Lloyd 
Wright saw the red rocks, he pro¬ 
claimed, "Nothing should ever be built 
here. Sounds like Wright, although 
the hypocritical fart/genius would 
have started work on a ninety-story 
a partment building the next morning if 
someone had commissioned it. Writer 
a ge Stegner, in a grumpy essay for 
udubon a few years back, called 
* dona a "metastasized tourist trap." 
Ike Bower, a young architect whose 
Irrn is doing some sensitive work 
a round the red rocks, observes in some 
( Jsmay that the town — which didn't 


incorporate or begin any kind of plan¬ 
ning until last year - so far has failed 
a Creek, its second most important 
natural asset. "There's no public orien¬ 
tation to the creek at all," he says. "It's 
all private property." 

I m surprised to learn that, but it's 
true. The creek and its lovely riparian 
woodland cut right through the middle 
ot Sedona, but the only glimpse the 
visitor gets is from the bridge on High¬ 
way 179. Walk upstream or down from 
there, and you're greeted by a phalanx 
of hostile signs - "No Trespassing." 

etp Out. Sedona is an unfortunate 
testament to that notion, stubbornly 
persistent out here in the West, that a 
nc 1 gny s property is always his own 
o do with as he damn pleases — and 
t ie larger public interest is irrelevant. 

But 1 notice a curious phenomenon. 
The severest criticisms of Sedona usu¬ 
ally come from people who haven't 
spent much time hanging around the 
place. Stegner is one of them. He went 
to a boarding school nearby back in '51, 
back when Sedona was nothing but 
cold pop, gas and cigs, and when he 
returned to check out the grown-up 
town he got mad and split after two 
days. I had earlier written nasty things 
about Sedona, also after two days' 
investigation. Now, after a long stay. 
I'm turning more and more mellow 
myself. I'm so haunted by the ineffable 
beauties of the place that I begin to 
overlook, or not care about, the dumb 
things my species has done with it. 

A disabling psychosis for a man in 
my business. I know I don't dare move 
to Sedona or I'll write nothing more 
prickly than scripts for Mary Hart for 
the rest of my life. Maybe I could find 
another line of work — shop assistant 
to the local guy who builds meditation 
pyramids ("Easily Dissassembles for 
Carrying Purposes"). 

It's witchcraft. Red rock power. 
Some force nobody fully understands. 

Jim Ratliff, owner of a reputable 
Sedona art gallery, feels it. I tell him I've 
been through all the galleries in town 
plus a couple of artists' studios, and 
although there's a good variety of art 
being produced in Sedona these days, 

I sense there's something missing. 
There's not any art that is combative, 
confrontational, wildly eccentric or 
unyieldingly baffling. 

That's right, Ratliff says. But it isn't 
conservatism; that isn't it at all. There 
is an energy in red rock country, he 
says; he doesn't know what it is, but he 
believes it is real, and somehow it fuels 
the creative process. 

"But it can only be used in a posi¬ 
tive way," he explains. "If someone 
tries to use that energy to create some¬ 
thing negative, they don't stay around. 
They have to go somewhere else. The 
red rocks spit them right out of here." 

Parts of this article are adapted from Sce¬ 
nic Sedona, a book to be published this 
month by Arizona Highways. 




WESTWARD LOOK RESORT S 


SUMMER 

Ewmsv 


lou owe it to yourself to spend a 
relaxing weekend vacation without the 
hassle of traveling. And why not? At 
*49 per night, staying at the Westward 
Look Resort is a tremendous value. 

Lay out by one of 3 pools, enjoy the 
world-acclaimed cuisine of the Gold 
Room, play tennis under the lights, or 
just enjoy the view—and a cocktail. A 
mid summer night’s dream is fantasy. 
Monday’s just a state of mind. 

The Westward Look Resort 
...A Tucson Original! 


AAA Tennis Magazine Holiday Magazine Arizona’s “Silver Spoon” 
♦ ♦♦♦ “Top 50” Resorts Award for “Fine Dining” Award 


WESTWARD LOOK RESORT 


245 East Ina Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85704 

(602) 297-1151 (800) 722-2500 
(Az) 800-624-5317 


*FYom s 49 per room per night, plus tax. Based upon availability, 
not valid with any other offers, valid May 15 through September 30, 1989. 
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'WE'RE GOD AND COUNTRY. AND THEY'RE JUST - GOD .' 



A dozen RVs are parked in a semi¬ 
circle, a modern wagon train, their 
noses aimed into a clearing where a 
whirring electric saw is carving up logs 
for tonight's campfire and sing-along. 
Behind one windshield a black poodle 
jumps excitedly, nervously, wondering 
what's going on. 

What is going on? Well, this is 
Roosevelt Lake, the blue-collar play¬ 
ground for the Valley of the Sun, and 
it's a freaking blazing weekend in May. 
The Mesa Moose Lodge No. 1961 is 
here with its lawn chairs, card tables, 
beer wagon, and large American flag 
that's flapping atop one of the RVs. The 
official reason for the trip is bass fish¬ 
ing, and they'll get around to that even¬ 
tually, probably tomorrow. But right 
now, looking cool in T-shirts from the 
Institute for the Sexually Gifted, 
Drunken State, and the Bullhead City 
Chili Cookoff, they're basking in a beer- 
soaked Saturday afternoon, talking up 
the imagined raciness of their lives. 

Camped just behind them, in a 
mesquite thicket on the banks of the 
lake, is a large group of fathers and sons 
from a Phoenix-area Baptist Church. 

"The Moose Lodge meets The 
Baptists," observes one ruddy-faced 
guy. "I don't think they like us too 
much, because we have a good time. 

"Oh, don't get us wrong," adds his 
baseball-capped friend. "We believe in 
God. But we're God and Country. And 
they're just — God." 

The two buddies survey the Baptist 
camp ominously, for as long as they can 
keep a straight face. Then they crack up 
and toast each other with their plastic 
cups. 

Lucky for the Moose, they've 
found some new foils who amuse them 
even more than their teetotaling neigh¬ 
bors — a couple of city women work¬ 
ing on a magazine story about life at the 
lake. 

Ed: Come on over here, girls, you 
can sit on my lap. 

Dave: Be careful what you say, 
they've got a tape recorder. 

Tony: Oops, and my wife doesn't 
know I'm here. 

Ed: Don't give them your real 


names, now. 

City Mag: So what do you guys 
like about Roosevelt Lake? 

Bill: It's roomy, everybody's famil¬ 
iar with it, we know how to get eve¬ 
rybody parked around. 

CM: Are all these RVs yours, then ? 
Ed: Yeah, we all drink, of course we 
all drink, but so what? We do, but 
we're parked, we're not driving 
anywhere. 

CM: Oh, I wasn't asking about 
that, I was just interested in your 
motorhomes .... 

Ed: Are you a narc or something? 
Let me see your ID. Are you mem¬ 
bers of NOW, or any women's lib¬ 
eration organization? 

CM: Why, do we seem that way to 
you? 

Ed: I don't know if you do or not. I 
thought it was a nice question; I just 
didn't know if you were women's 
libbers or something. It'd be a shame 
if you were. Where are your old 
men? 

CM: Were just up here working, 
talking to people around the lake. 
Ed: Okay, you can write an article 
about what we do. The money we 
spend out here all goes to support 
orphan kids. And we might get a 
little drunk out here, we drink a lot 
of beer, but we're not on the road. 
When we leave the party, were 
sober, just in case you're a MADD 


mother or something. 

CM: That's a nice flag. Do you take 
it everywhere? 

Ed: We're very patriotic. Very pa¬ 
triotic. 

CM: Tell me what that means to 
you. 

Ed: It means that I'm proud of the 
United States, and I will always be 
proud of the United States. Are you 
subversive? Do you work for an 
underground magazine? 

Half the attraction of a weekend at 
Roosevelt is that it's a twentieth-cen¬ 
tury version of the Arizona frontier, a 
wild and free place for city dwellers to 
fish a little, get high, be masters of their 
world and do whatever they want, 
with no phones or bosses riding them. 
They've been working their buns off in 
Phoenix and Tucson all week, and 
they're kicking back. 

"Don't take my picture; I'm a 
wanted man," campers say, again and 
again, getting a charge out of the image, 
this little escape from the mundane 
realities of lives spent abiding by some¬ 
body else's rules. 

Walk up in broad daylight to a 
campsite that has a couple of dogs, a 
boxer and a German shepherd, and ask 
in a friendly tone if you can talk for a 
while. "Well now," the man of the 
family drawls, head cocked and hands 
on hips, while his wife and kids, look¬ 


ing middle-American and harmless, 
chatter at the picnic table. "I don't know 
what to tell you. I don't know if these 
dogs will hurt you or not. You'll just 
have to take your chances." 

It's a searing, unnatural landscape, 
a man-made, twenty-three-mile swath 
of aquamarine cradled in dry, beige 
desert hills. Squint your eyes, and the 
unexpected clash of water and desert 
isn't that different from the coast of 
Sonora, except that here there are 
nearly wall-to-wall RVs, pickups and 
boats parked in the coves and camp¬ 
sites. There are tents, barbecue grills, 
baked kids splashing in the water, 
souped-up VW vans with jet skis 
strapped to them, and mason-block 
outhouses. 

Accessible and relatively affordable 
recreation (once you've invested in a 
truck and boat, that is), Roosevelt is just 
eighty miles from Phoenix or an easy, 
interesting three-hour drive from 
Tucson through Hayden and Globe. 
There are no resorts or upscale preten¬ 
sions, but there also is no wilderness or 
hiking experience that would attract 
true outdoors people or serious sports¬ 
men, the way a mountain lake in Idaho 
would. You just drive right up, let the 
dog out for a pit stop, test the water 
temperature with your toes, and con¬ 
template whether to say "how's it 
goin'" to the strangers parked next to 
you. 

A lot of people, it's true, are here 
simply to keep to themselves. "If I had 
my way. I'd be up here all the time," 
sighs Bob Bansback ("You pronounce it 
just like 'the bansback, we can dance 
now"'). He's got $8,800 in a fishing boat, 
and although he says there's some nice 
catfish, bass, croppie and bluegill in the 
lake, "we mostly just mess around, 
drown a lot of worms," he admits, 
laughing. "I just like to come up here 
and forget all the garbage that happens 
during the week, bug out on the week- 
ends, get out of town. Unfortunately- 
everyone else gets the same idea. 
Adds his brother, Al, "Yeah, there's 
5,000 boats out there, and room for 
4,000. And just about everybody has 
too many beers and gets in their boats 

you really have to be a defensive 
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driver." Bob, a Tucson body shop 
worker and his wife Linda, who works 
for "Ma Bell"; and Al, of Tempe, are 
quietly relaxing in the shade of their 
small camper. Wet tennis shoes, from 
the morning's unproductive but enter¬ 
taining fishing trip, hang from the ve¬ 
hicle. The men sip Coors while Linda 
brings out mountainous plates of pork 
ribs for the grill. "If you enjoy eating, it 
always tastes better out here," Bob 
grins. 

",Arizonans, like any people who 
live in an arid climate, have a natural 
fascination with water," Al observes. 
Bob wishes there were a lake this big 
next door to Tucson. "With the CAP 
coming, they could build a reservoir," 
he suggests. "There's no reason not to, 
except for the objections of the people 
who live in Tucson, who are kind of 
weird about things like that." 

The Bansbacks have been coming 
to the lake for years, and they're nos¬ 
talgic for the time when the population 
wasn't so big and transient, and when 
Arizonans seemed friendlier. But gen¬ 
erally, they find the atmosphere peace¬ 
ful. 'There are occasions when there's 
too much partying, and people get 
tense," Al says, and Linda adds that she 
locks the camper door every night be¬ 
fore going to sleep. "But most of the 
time, people are in a good mood when 
they're up here, so they get along bet¬ 
ter than they would in the city," Al 
says. "It's mostly families and dogs; 
there aren't a lot of singles, living on the 
edge, being macho and trying to prove 
something, like the kind of people who 
tube the Salt River. The atmosphere 
here is a lot more mellow and laid 
back." Adds Bob, leaning back in his 
chair and contentedly cracking a brew, 
"You don't have to prove anything to 
anybody up here." 

But Roosevelt Lake, the earliest (at 
1911) and biggest of the string of reser¬ 
voirs and dams built by the Salt River 
Project since the turn of the century, 
exists to provide water, electricity and 
recreation for Phoenix, and its users 
don't always manage to leave the ten¬ 
sions and disappointments of the sun¬ 
belt city behind them. "They bring their 
weapons, their alcohol, their drugs and 
their family problems up here," sighs 
Gila County Sheriff's Deputy Lou 
Wilson. He's a young man, with red 
hair and freckles, emotionally bur¬ 
dened by what he's encountered at this 
starkly beautiful recreation spot since 
being stationed here last October. 
Today there was a drowning. Last 
n ight, an inebriated guy from Sahuar- 
ita didn't like the music on a Tucson 
couple's boom box, so he registered his 
displeasure by smashing a beer bottle 
into one of their foreheads. Wilson has 
had three hours sleep in the last two 
days, and his wife and kids are sitting 
in his office, with telescopes looking 
out on dozens of zipping speedboats, 
80 the Y ca n see a little of him before the 
weekend passes by. 

ffe gets ASU fraternities and so- 
r °rhic*s "who start drinking before they 


even leave Tempe to drive up here." 
People target-practicing in crowded 
campsites. Adults — "not kids, mind 
Y° u whooping it up with fireworks. 
Fishers, a little too high on beer and pot, 
falling off their boats. But the thing that 
worries him most is that "lots of times 
these family get-togethers turn into 
family fights." The sheriff's substation 
does its best at preventive law enforce¬ 
ment, he stresses, but it's understaffed, 
and the law on the water is limited. 
"You cannot be operating a boat while 
intoxicated. But as far as having open 
containers, things like that, there's no 
law against it" — just an education 
attempt, by Arizona Fish & Game: that 
"Booze and Boats Don't Mix." 


But these are the extremes. 

Wilson thinks a lot of people come 
to the lake looking for the same atmos¬ 
phere they expect to find on the beach 
in Mexico — old-fashioned liberty from 
rules and laws and "shoulds." 

Brad and Troy, high school stu¬ 
dents from Glendale and Phoenix, 
agree. Brad's got long, sun-streaked 
hair, pink sunglasses and a surfer's suit, 
and one of those Sean Penn "hey dude" 
accents that, on his lips, seems youth¬ 
ful and endearing. Troy's in shorter 
hair and cutoffs and aviator glasses, 
and his body is as burnished as seems 
humanly possible. They're here just to 
smoke Camels, drink a little Bud, listen 
to Van Halen and watch their girl¬ 


friends ride "ski bobs," inflated toys 
that are pulled, like water skis, by a 
boat. They also love the full moon at 
night, which does "some real neat shit 
over the water." The main thing is, they 
don't want to be hassled for being 
underage. 

"This lake's cool," says Brad. "We 
used to go to Lake Pleasant, closer to 
Phoenix," Troy adds. "But the ranger 
there would pull our boat over for no 
reason and confiscate all our beer, no 
paperwork or anything. This lake is 
more free, more open." 

Suddenly, the thought occurs to 
him, and he asks us, "Hey, you aren't 
narcs or anything, are you?" 


ADVERTISING 

RESULTS 

Here’s what advertisers, both small and large, are telling us 
about running ads on Tucson’s country stations, KIIM-FM and 
KCUB-AM. 

“We were very pleased with the reponse. . .and sales were 
terrific!” 

Nancy S. Scott, Mkt. Dir.-Home America 

. .without a doubt the most successful event I have ever 
experienced.” “Twelve boats sold during the two day 
event. . . ” 

Ed Davisson, Owner-Boats, Inc. 

. .the sales with KIIM/KCUB were double compared to 
any previous remotes with three other top Tucson radio 
stations.” 

Scott M. Schore, Asst. Mgr. 

Sun Valley Waterbeds 

“Outstanding!” 

. .it paid off in the cash register with a record breaking 
day.” 

Thom Davis, Acct. Executive for agency 
of Kentucky Fried Chicken 

If you’re not happy with your current advertising, call our expert 
staff of Certified Radio Marketing Consultants (CRMC’s) today. 

After all, results are all that really matter. 


KHM 99.5 K-CUB1290 
THE COUNTRY STATIONS 
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IN PHOENIX 


One doesn't visit Phoenix so much 
as one nibbles at it; alas, it is a 
bland fromage indeed . 

—Charles de Gaulle 

Wait a minute. The Chuckster 
never actually visited Phoenix, 
did he? I mean not in the Eight¬ 
ies, right? 

—Typical Phoenix Booster 

For dedicated Tucsonans, 

Phoenix is an alternate universe. 

A sort of ludicrous social science 
fiction composed of stark differences — canals, 
Camelback, and cash, lots of cash — mingled with 
unsettling similarities — adobe remnants, air condi¬ 
tioning and asshole developers, lots of asshole devel¬ 
opers. 

What if we had more money, more people, more 
water? What if we'd snagged the state capital? Tra¬ 
ditionally, for those who have cared deeply about 
Tucson, such questions were the vague, lumpen fue 
for middle-of-the-night cold sweats. And the most 
hideous lump of them all: Are we becoming another 
Phoenix? 

Wake up and smell the bus fumes, campers. 

In its current phase of metastasis the Phoen.x 
metroplex, with roughly sixty percent of the states 
population, is not quite Los Angeles but it's no longer 

That is, Phoenix lacks L.A.'s grand-scale pizazz, 
although it boasts certain small pockets of ersatz 

pizazz here and there-Scottsdale with its repetitive 

high-end shops ain't Rodeo Drive but it 11 do, Tempe 
with its scores of college bars ain t Westwood on 
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Saturday night, but the beer's usually cold. 

On the Tulsa end of it, none of the Phoenicians 
I've known — and we're talking thousands — ever 
tried to tell me on a Monday morning what his hel¬ 
met-haired, right-winged, I've-been-dipped-in-flam- 
ing-cowpie preacher was shouting about on Sunday. 

Truth is, I kinda like Phoenix, or parts of it, any¬ 
way. That's why you won't find my name on this 
piece — it's social suicide in the Naked Pueblo to 
admit even a qualified fondness for what some refer 


IS NOT 


to as "that urban upchuck to the 
north." 

This I cynically ascribe to 
the Neanderthal Effect. Evolu¬ 
tion suggests that Homo sapiens 
may have stomped to death a 
larger, hairier Homo neander¬ 
thal, not only because they 
looked annoyingly odd in a 
familiar sort of way, but because 
the two groups were tripping all 
over each other schmoozing up 
to the same asshole developers. 
It's just a theory. 

Why do I like Phoenix? Because it's cheap to visit, 
especially in the summer. Do yourself a favor if you 
can swing it and stay in one of the tonier resorts — 
almost all of them offer summer rates between $60 
and $165 a night. There's a bunch along North 
Scottsdale Road. 

Paradise Valley, north of Camelback Mountain, 
boasts the relatively old money Camelback Inn and 
Mountain Shadows, both now run by the Marriott 
Corp. About $110 a night. 

In Phoenix's summer, even ultra class goes on 
sale. A night at the Arizona Biltmore, an authentic 
five-star resort, runs from $69 and upward a night in 
the summer. The Biltmore, by the way, wasn't de¬ 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright, as Phoenix likes to be¬ 
lieve. When de Gaulle hits town, however, he always 
sleeps there. 

In a monomaniacal frame of mind and just wanna 
shop? 

Try the Embassy Suites atrium hotel mere yards 
east of Biltmore Fashion Park at Camelback and 24th 
Street. Rooms are $89 per night, double occupancy 


HECK. IT’S NOT EVEN TULSA. 


by a phoenix native 
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during July and August. Another good reason to stay 
there: It's pink. And the semi-attached shopping 
center is home to I. Magnin's and Sak's Fifth Avenue, 
Banana Republic, Sharper Image and sixty-two other 
stores, not to mention all those Scottsdale boutiques 
a f e w miles to the east on Camelback Road. 

While we're on the subject of the Biltmore area, 
check out the homes in the neighborhood immedi¬ 
ately north and east of the shopping center. It's an 
enclave of multi-million-dollar mansions, and you, 
the general public, are free to cruise the place. Think 
of it as a kind of drive-through zoo with rich people 
on display in their natural setting, instead of emus. 

Watch out for the speed bumps and the gay 
millionaire businessmen jogging their poodles to 
death. Above all do not attempt to feed the blue¬ 
haired ladies. They're cunning and they're vicious, 
which is how they came to nest in this moneyed 
haven. 

Sorry about my fixation with the Biltmore-Para- 
dise-Camelback-Scottsdale nexus, but let's face it, 
unless you're utterly fascinated with tract housing, 
gridlock and fast food restaurants, the rest of Greater 
Phoenix is, well, blah. Maybe even yuck. 

Sure, there are other places to shop. Metrocen- 
ter, for example. The state's largest mall is on the far 
west side at Dunlap Avenue and Black Canyon Free¬ 
way. Four big department stores and more than 200 
shops, the majority of them boring. 

And Phoenix's share of natural wonders is piti¬ 
ful compared to ours. That is, if you exclude the 
area's 104 golf courses, which many younger Phoe¬ 
nicians maintain were present even before the ancient 
and mysterious Hohokam people and their legendary 
leader, Barry Goldwater, dug the first canals in the 
area, A.D. 300-1400. 

Among the most unusual natural wonders in the 
state are the Papago Buttes, those weird, rounded 
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volcanic humps eternally hunkered among Phoenix, 
Tempe and Scottsdale. Great for kids to climb, but 
stick to the ones in Papago Park, located south of 
McDowell Road. The other set of these wondrous for¬ 
mations to the north of McDowell are — how typi¬ 
cally Phoenix — part of a National Guard gunnery 
range. 

Other natural wonders? Forget it. 

If you think fighting crowds is exercise you could 
hike up Squaw Peak in North Phoenix on any given 
morning. And you can damn near hike up Camel- 
back Mountain at night now that pornography foe 
and S&L wizard Charlie Keating's plush new money¬ 
losing Phoenician, a megaluxury hotel at 6255 E. 
Camelback Road, lights up half the mountain's north 
face. If one of our rich dorks tried something like that 
in Tucson he'd be dipped in salsa. 

Like living dangerously? Then drive the narrow, 
hairpin-turned road up South Mountain. But only at 
night — the lights of the city are the only thing worth 
looking at, and they are spectacular. However, al¬ 
most as rewarding is the nighttime view from the 
Hyatt Regency's revolving bar downtown. And it's 
less hair-raising to get to than the summit of South 
Mountain. 

Museums? Not many. For a city its size, the 
pickings in Phoenix are lean. 

The Heard Museum, at Central Avenue and 
Monte Vista Road, features Indian art. Years ago it 
had a really wicked display of authentic shrunken 
heads that was the delight of thousands of prepubes- 
cent schoolboys. I hope it's still there — it was the 
city's only claim to the exotic, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of Alice Cooper, who lives in Paradise Val¬ 
ley. 

The Phoenix Art Museum, 1625 North Central, 
features Chinese porcelain and cloisonne — wheel — 
while the Desert Botanical Garden, 1207 North Galvin 
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Parkway (in Papago Park), displays many of the 
desert plants that Phoenix itself is working like hell 
to eradicate. 

Avoid Phoenix's big central park, Encanto, dur¬ 
ing the summer. With its lagoons and lush plant life 
the place has the humidity of the Everglades, and the 
mosquitoes have been known to suck a small child 
dry in fifteen seconds. They prefer Midwesterners, 
many of whom foolishly flock to the park for home 
state reunion picnics. 

In fact, avoid any broad expanse of green that got 
that way through irrigation, a common practice in 
Phoenix. Irrigation water that stands for a few hours 
in an open field smells like home to The Swamp 
Thing, or worse, Tulsa. 

Maybe it's best just to hang out in Phoenix and, 
like the simple natives, hit the bars in Tempe and 
downtown Scottsdale, or take in a few movies. 

If summertime there sounds like hell dotted by 
a few sybaritic oases, so be it. The wretched climate, 
generally seven degrees hotter than Tucson in the 
summer, does not discourage the boosters. The Val¬ 
ley of the Sun Convention and Visitors Bureau cur¬ 
rently is in the midst of a "Summer Is No Sweat" 
campaign, hoping to attract unsuspecting visitors. 
Boldly innovative boosterism also can be discerned 
in the "Iceberg/Phoenix U.S.A. Grand Prix," held on 
downtown streets last month. The only car race in the 
world where the drivers sit in the blasts of their own 
exhausts to cool off. 

Meanwhile, the Phoenix Futures Forum, a civic 
group with a boosterish bent, is collecting ideas for a 
city slogan. Among suggestions offered by citizens 
so far are "Phabulous Phoenix," "The City That Does 
It All Without Going Broke," and my personal favor¬ 
ite, "Phoenix: A Rising Flame of Minds, Caring 
Beings." 

Perfect for an alternate universe. 
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Bob Boze Bell attended the University 
°1 ^zona from 1965 to 1970, earning 
no degree and no job. Later, he moved 
to Phoenix, worked for New Times for 
ten years, married an ASU woman and 
forced her to have his children. 


Seven Things 
Phoenix Has That 
Tucson Doesn’t: 

1. Steve Kerr 

2. Money 

3. More people who buy drugs 
from people in Tucson 

4. More people from 
Michigan and Iowa 

5. More artificial lakes that 
people from Michigan 
and Iowa think are "neat" 

6 . 

7. 


by Bob Boze Bell 


The way I see it, 
folks in Tucson don’t 
give a damn fer Phoenix, 
and folks in Phoenix 
just don’t give a damn. 


Seven Things 
Tucson Has That 
Phoenix Doesn’t: 

1. Lute Olson 

2. Lute Olson 

3. A university 

4. Two-party elections 

5. More businesses 
started with 
drug profits 

6. A couple of Wal-Marts 

7. More people from 
Central America 


Don’t git 
me wrong, 
Phoenix has 
its good points, 
kinda like ah 
bob-wire fence. 


Tucson’s 

Superiority 

Complex 


...I’ll tell ya 
what tickles me, 
since Frank Kush 
left, them jocks 
at ASU couldn’t 
find a football 
in a bathtub. 










































Famous People Who 
Actually Did It In Tucson 


• Lee Marvin 

• John Dillinger 

• Joe Bonanno 

• Paul McCartney 

• Howard Hughes 
(with gloves on) 


* Ed Abbey 

* Linda Ronstadt 
» Geraldo Rivera 

* Sean Elliott 
(Did he? I hope.) 


Famous People Who 
Actually Did It In Phoenix 


Clark Gable 
Sandra Day O’Conner 
Erma Bombeck 
Stevie Nicks 
Alice Cooper 


• Barry Goldwater 

• Brigitte Nielsen 

• Frank Lloyd Wright 

• Willard Mecham 


Three Sayings We Can Thank Tucson For: 

1. “I love the smell of napalm on the first tee." 

2. “A few animals being nuked for human progress is the 

price we pay in America.” 

3. “I coulda bought that land back in ’75 for $5,000 an acre.” 

Three Sayings We Can Thank Phoenix For: 

1. “Build, or git outta the way.” 

2. “Water problem? What water problem?” 

3. “I coulda bought that land back in ’75 for $15,000 an acre. 


Take Your 
Blue Corn and 
Shove It 



Here’s sumthin’ else. The worst 
Mexican food in Tucson and Phoenix 
is still better’n anything from 
Santa “Foo Foo ” Fe. 


Phoenix: Man-Made Men and Man-Made Lakes 


Phoenix is outta 
this world. The place 
looks like Mars ,feels 
like the Sun and the 
land’s higher’n 
th’ Moon. 


I heard them 
land developers 
up there is so 
crooked they 
gotta screw on 
their socks. 






Backing Into The Future 


• • • 


The only braggin’ 
rights Tucson has 
is that you’re ten 
years behind 
Phoenix. 


Well, if we 
work real hard 
maybe we can 
make it 
twenty. 


Hate to be so 
damn negative, but 
you stand as much 
chance of that as 
a wax cat in Hell. 



What The Rest Of 
The State Thinks 
Of Both Cities 

Hell’s Bells, you couldn’t 
hold me in neither place 
with a Spanish bit. 

L 
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For 5 years, the 
kid thought the 
Tlicson gang scene 
was pretty hip. 

Suddenly it’s scary. 


There's a Band-Aid on Sapo's chin. It doesn't 
look like it's doing much good, clinging to an 
isolated growth of adolescent scruff, and when he's 
not fiddling with the car stereo, Sapo pushes on it 
lightly, keeping covered the nine sutures woven 
among the beard beneath it. 

We're driving west on 22nd Street after a tour 
of some South Tucson turf. Wino, a heavy-set, di¬ 
sheveled nineteen-year-old, is hogging most of the 
back seat, rhythmically pounding the floor with the 
sawed-off axe handle he totes everywhere. He likes 
to get loaded, get crazy, get women. "It's the way I 
grew up," he says. Flaco and Johnny, still wanna¬ 
bees at thirteen and fourteen, share what space is 
left in the seat. They whisper in each others' ears 
and snicker; periodically Wino whacks them on the 
thighs with his stick. 

As we pass the projects on 10th Avenue the 
vatos point out the graffiti on the walls of a car 
wash. This is Crip territory. They're uncertain of 
the diplomatic state between their gang — a 
Chicano group that's been in Tucson for forty years 
— and the predominantly black clique of Crips. 
They had thought they were on friendly, or at least 
neutral terms, but just two days ago somebody 
spray-painted an "X" on a Mexican flag at Tucson 
High — on display for the Cinco dc Mayo celebra¬ 
tion — an d added the word CRIPS. "That shit 
offends me," says Wino. "You don't see no Mexi¬ 
cans going to the parade for Martin Luther King 
and fucking with them, why should they start shit 
with us?" At any rate, the vatos seem comfortable 
enough to stop for a Big Gulp in questionable 
territory. 
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Over the weekend, Sapo got "hit 
up" for walking in an enemy neighbor¬ 
hood. It happened without warning: he 
encountered two guys in the street 
while walking home; one of them 
punched him square in the chin. Sapo 
says he didn't fight back because he is 
on probation. He should have known 
it was coming — any gangster worth 
his khaki pants and Pendleton shirt 
knows where he is unwelcome; but if 
you have heart, if you are dedicated to 
your barrio — then you walk proudly, 
wherever you are, and defend your 
neighborhood's name. You have to be, 
as they say, down for the 'hood. This is 
typical gangster stuff: turf, tradition, 
pride. Says Sapo, "I was a nobody, I 
wanted to belong. When I got in the 
gang, I felt proud." Kids in rehab pro¬ 
grams often recite this line — they 
know it's what their counselors expect 
to hear — but the words also contain 
some truth. When you grow up in a 
neighborhood where the first ten rungs 
of the ladder to mainstream success are 
missing, you find other ways. 

A tall, lean Chicano of seventeen, 
Sapo is a classic cholo\ black hair 
cropped close and slicked back, sharp 
cheekbones and nose, dark eyes. He's 
not khaki'd out, or gangstered down, as 
the expressions go — probation prohib¬ 
its dressing in such attire and carrying 
the colored bandannas that identify 
your clan. The only hints of member¬ 
ship are his white high-top Converse 
sneakers, or "cons," as the gangsters 
call them. 

Sapo got "jumped in" when he 
was twelve. One afternoon when all the 
neighborhood homeboys were kickin' 
it, listening to oldies and drinking pisto 
and smoking yerba at the park, Sapo 
told his uncle, a twenty-eight-year-old 
veterano, that he wanted in. His uncle 
laughed and told Sapo he wasn't tough 
enough, but when Sapo persisted, his 
uncle granted him the ritual entrance 
exam — fighting three established 
homeboys at once. If you want to run 
with the gang, you have to show that 
you are "down," that you re willing to 
bleed, and maybe die, for your varrio 
(gang). Sapo told his mother the bruises 
and cuts came from crashing his bi¬ 
cycle. 

For a time the whole business 
seemed pretty hip. "We used to throw 
up our hand signs, show off, says 
Sapo. "That's what it was about, who 
was the baddest, the toughest, who was 
down for their 'hood." It was also about 
drinking and smoking dope follow¬ 
ing the buzz" — on weekend nights. 
Sapo joined in. Then he got in trouble 
at school for fighting and missing class, 
and when he'd come home drunk at 
night his parents would call the police. 
His sophomore year he was expelled 
permanently. The gang scene was get¬ 
ting him in trouble, and he knew it, but 
at the same time it provided a surrogate 
family, people he could confide in and 
trust. 

Now, at seventeen, Sapo has 
doubts about the gang life. He s been 


locked in detention nearly a dozen 
times, he has problems with alcohol 
abuse, he's been out of the public 
school system for two years, and he's 
on probation for domestic violence. His 
counselors and probation officers have 
him half convinced to give it up, to get 
his G.E.D. and find a job, maybe even 
to go to college. "You got to have an 
education to make it in this country," 
he says, and he plans on pursuing one. 
But other times the little gangster 
demon inside his head still speaks en¬ 
gagingly, reminding him how good it 
feels to get loaded on wine, and lose his 
problems in a flurry of thrashing fists 
and feet. "Fighting," he says, "is a total 
escape from my feelings." 

Since Sapo first learned the ways of 
the streets, however, something has 
changed. "It always used to be toe-to- 
toe," he says, "fighting one-on-one, or 
maybe you'd get jumped by three 
dudes if you were on their turf. Now 
it's getting crazy out there. All kinds of 
teenagers carrying guns. It scares me. I 


don't feel safe on the street anymore 
without a weapon. You're always hav¬ 
ing to watch your backside. You even 
have to be careful when you dress in 
the morning that you don't wear the 
wrong color. Sometimes I think I 
wanna get out." 



It's a good time to be getting out. 
In the last eighteen months, after a 
seven-year lull in local street crime, a 
new breed of gang has evolved in 
Tucson. The red and blue rags of the 
Bloods and Crips — the two dominant 
and rival gangs in Los Angeles — are 
now being worn by more than a thou¬ 
sand Tucsonans. Many of these are 
twelve- to eighteen-year-old wanna¬ 
bees (a curiously derogatory term, used 
by police as well as gangsters, meaning 
that the subject hasn't yet proven him¬ 
self a criminal). But police estimate 
there are about 500 hard-core members, 


and the core is growing. 

For decades, the Mexican-Ameri- 

can gangs in Tucson have had their 
own system of honor, tradition, and 
small-time crime, without doing too 
much harm to anyone but gang mem¬ 
bers. As immigrants, many Mexicans 
were distrustful of the Anglos' system 
of justice and protection, so they 
formed their own. In the late seventies 
following the release of Boulevard 
Nights , a movie portraying Hispanic 
gang life in L.A., gang crimes first be¬ 
came a public problem in Tucson, and 
the Tucson Police Department formed 
a special gang unit. By working with 
the community, however, and by incar¬ 
cerating the gangs' leaders and hard¬ 
core members, the police managed to 
cool the gangs to relative dormancy. 
With the appearance of Bloods and 
Crips, however, the gang scene here 
has been reactivated and mutated. 

Where the older, Hispanic gangs 
were traditional pride-oriented gangs, 
the Bloods and Crips are primarily en¬ 
trepreneurial. Fighting over turf for the 
sake of turf has been largely replaced 
by battles for prime marketing sites — 
for cocaine and crack. It's economics 
now, not emotions, and that means 
more sophisticated and more extreme 
forms of violence. The days in which 
fists were the weapons of choice are 
now mostly nostalgia; and the snap! of 
an opening switchblade, once the fron¬ 
tier of street terror, has been replaced 
by the echos of gunfire. 

It all began in Los Angeles, where 
there are now some 650 street gangs 
claiming nearly 70,000 members. The 
earliest of these were formed by His- 
panics at the beginning of the twenti¬ 
eth century. Hispanics still account for 
the majority of L.A.'s gang members, 
but in the last five years, black gangs 
have been most active in violence and 
crime — drug peddling in particular. 
The black forerunners of the Bloods 
and Crips began forming in the late 
sixties, under names such as the Gladi¬ 
ators, the Valiants, the Huns, the Ro¬ 
man 20s and the Treetops. Most of 
these have since been subsumed by the 
Bloods and the Crips, rival confedera¬ 
tions under which neighborhood "sets" 
align themselves. There are 140 known 
Crip sets and 75 Blood sets, totaling 
more than 25,000 members. Sets usu¬ 
ally have between twenty and 200 
members, and are loosely organized. In 
1988 there were more than 400 gang- 
related killings in Los Angeles, the 
majority involving drugs. 

As a result of the current cocaine 
glut in L.A., gangs have been fanning 
out across the country in search of new 
markets. An ounce of cocaine, available 
in L.A. for $300, is worth three to four 
times that in many other cities (and 
once rocked out" — converted into 
crack — an ounce can yield several 
thousand dollars). Crips and Bloods 
have been found pushing crack in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Ohio and Missouri. 
Phoenix hosts several thousand hard¬ 
core gangsters; drug- and gang-related 
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have become common. Tucson, 
not quite a Big City — yet — has proven 
more resistant. Says Pat Carrillo, super¬ 
ior of Juvenile Intensive Probation 
mpS)/ and a local gang expert, "In most 
cities where gangs have taken over it's 
happened because for years people 
sai^ it go — as long as they only 
kill each other it's okay.' In Tucson, the 
schools won't put up with it, parents 
won't put up with it, the courts are 
aware of it, everyone is aware of it." 
Nevertheless, gang activity has become 
enough of a problem in Tucson that the 
police Department formed a four-man 
gang unit last summer. It has since been 
enlarged, and is working overtime. 

Crack franchising is not the only 
reason Tucson now has a gang prob¬ 
lem. Arizona is a convenient hiding 
place for fugitives from L. A. If a gang¬ 
ster is in trouble with the law, or with 
a rival gang, Tucson is only eight hours 
away. Also, Tucson has a reputation for 
not having a gang problem, which 
ironically is helping create one now: 
Families who can afford it often will 
relocate in an effort to get their kids out 
of a gang, and they move to cities 
where gangs are scarce. 

Once here, gangsters tend to beget 
gangsters. Sgt. Ronald Zimmerling, 
supervisor of TPD's street crime unit, 
says, "We have our own home-grown 
gangsters now; we don't have to import 
them any more." Small-time gang- 
bangers from L.A. can easily become 
big shots in a small pond like Tucson, 
and followers are easy to come by these 
days. There are numerous sociological 
reasons kids join gangs — poverty, 
dysfunctional families, protection, the 
desire for recognition and identifica¬ 
tion— but gangs are also trendy. Since 
the movie Colors came out in 1988, 
thousands of kids across the country, 
many of whom had no previous knowl¬ 
edge of L.A. gangs, have begun sport¬ 
ing colors. The movie portrayed L.A. 
gang life, specifically, the rivalry be¬ 
tween Bloods and Crips. Its aim wasn t 
to glorify, and gang experts say its 
depiction of street life was accurate; but 
even gang members testify to the sud¬ 
den increase in violence the movie 
caused. 



At 4 p.m., most people at the La 
Placita bus stop look weary, ready to go 
Lome. They sit quietly on the benches 
u nder the ramadas, gaze at the passing 
traffic, and try not to inhale too much 
diesel smoke from the departing buses, 
ut there's also a show going on. Now 
eaning against the wall, now pacing 
and forth, a skinny black kid of 
a °ut fifteen is doing his best to let 
P e °ple know he's a Blood. Folded 
* eat ly over his hand, like a waiter's 
? Vve l' ls a bright red bandanna; the 
j C)e ^ ace s of his Nikes are red; on his 
a e d Levis, in bold red marker, are 
SANj Wled the words BLOOD and IN- 
L. Whenever anyone walks by, he 


>o r h* su „ g]asses and 

mZ, ,S S, r dard 6»"S behavior: 
trouble. Y n0tlCed - looki "S for 

Cri “Of red lor Bloods and blue for 
i ? ’ he most c °mmon way to dis- 
play colors is with a bandanna hanging 

head ?? aC , k P ° Cket ° r worn Jtta 

and t n aseba11 ca P s ' sh ^laces 
and T-shirts can also proclaim affili- 

hon In Los Angeles, police now are 
questioning young men wearing col¬ 
ors, if they're determined to be gang 
members they're asked to sign a "warn¬ 
ing acknowledging membership in an 
organization that has been involved in 
crime. If the signer is later convicted of 
something, the "warning" on file may 
be used to increase the penalty. The 
ACLU is watching this new "street 
terrorism law, and may decide to 
challenge it. 

It is important to remember that 
Tucson s gang scene, like its law en¬ 
forcement, is vastly different from that 
of Los Angeles. Says Carrillo, "L.A. is 
a pot on the stove boiling over. In 
Tucson, the pot is on the stove, but it's 
just beginning to simmer." 

Bloods and Crips are typically 
black gangs, but in Tucson there are 
now numerous Hispanics, a few 
Asians, and even some Anglos who 
claim Blood or Crip affiliation. This 
mixing has occurred partly because 
Tucson has a small and scattered black 
population, and because at least some 
of the local Hispanic gangs have been 
amenable to merging with the two big- 
name umbrella groups. At this point, 
Tucson is very loose. A lot of gangsters 
have a hard time guessing how many 
members are in their own gang, let 
alone the status of other gangs. When 
asked such questions, several said, 
"You should ask Pat Carrillo about all 
that stuff — he knows what's going 


on. 


Most of the color-bearing kids in 
Tucson aren't walking the streets with 
two ounces of cocaine, a beeper, cellu¬ 
lar phone and Uzi; and less than two 
percent of Tucson's youth are in gangs 
at all. Kids get involved at various lev¬ 
els from wannabees to Original Gang¬ 
sters — older men who have already 
done time in the pen, been shot, etc. The 

wannabees are those who crave the 

prestige of membership, but do no 
SScfpate extensively in the v.olen 
L.VS of their criminal counterparts. But 
S wannabees are relatively harm¬ 
less to others, they are often | P lac “8 
hemselves in danger. Although 
TucTon has not reached the point 
where gangsters frequently shoot each 
other simply over colors (though police 

ST^^eTfhaS^ 

&° C s a e« e somebody flaunting blue, 
jt’sunlikety he'll ask for further creden- 

“ice place in 

black and Hispanic neighborhoods, but 
black ana ^ ^ innoC ent bystand- 


publi 1 


c areas 
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ers who occasionally stumble into the wrong places 
- aren't immune. One Friday night this spring a UA 
student stopped into a convenience store near First 
Avenue and Grant Road fora pack of cigarettes. Five 
youths in their late teens were standing around out¬ 
side the store. As he was returning to his car, he said 
they hit him with a pipe, then repeatedly kicked him 
in the face. He had to have his jaw wired shut for a 
month. There were no arrests, so neither the victim 
nor the cops can say whether the attackers were gang 
members — but that area is controlled by the Fourth 
Avenue Crips, police say. 

"I've never felt like I couldn't go someplace [in 
Tucson] until this happened," the victim said. 

It's hard to keep an accurate census of gang 
members and where they operate; the younger gane 
sters are less mobile, living with their families, but the 
older ones, crack dealers, relocate frequently - 
usuaMy as soon as the cops begin moving in. Suppos¬ 
edly Bloods outnumber Crips, but both sides are 
reportedly recruiting heavily. 

, ^ ods ' territory runs south of 22nd Street 

from Park Avenue to Aviation Highway. Within this 
region are two allied sets, the South Park Family and 
the Western Hills Posse. The Bloods control the crack 
deahng m Mirasol Park, Pueblo Gardens and Crack 
Alley (South Forgeus Stravenue). 

The Crips' turf is less concentrated. The projects 
at 10th Avenue and 22nd Street, and at Santa Rita 
ark, are claimed by the P-Jays Posse; the "A" Moun¬ 
tain Crips operate out of San Juan Park, just south of 
Cholla High school; the Sugar Hill Crips have been 
active in Mansfeld Park and along North Fourth 
Avenue; the 609 Mob runs the area of Northwest Park 
on Silverbell Road. And there are probably others. 

There also are nearly a dozen Hispanic gangs. 
Barrio Vista coexists with (and seems to have merged 
with) the Western Hills Bloods. East of Vista, on the 



other side of Aviation Highway, is Barrio Centro; 
Barrio Libre is between 12th Avenue and Euclid in 
South Tucson; Barrio Hollywood comprises the 
neighborhoods near West St. Mary's Road and 
C.rande Avenue. There are other active areas — 
Savaco and Jolleyville (neighborhoods near the El Rio 
center on West Speedway); Anita, Loco Bravo Park, 
Barrio Chicano — but it's difficult to say which 
groups are active, and if they have joined the Bloods 
or Crips. 

o 
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Mirasol Park, mid-May. Just around the 
from Park Avenue and Silverlake Road, it's a COrner 
leafy retreat in one of Tucson's few black n e jakL let ' 
hoods. Under a tree, two young women talk * 
their toddlers busy themselves with a small i n f] at J 
ball; three men who look to be in their fjf ties able 
cards at a picnic table, and inside the park's rec P ay 
tion center a dozen elderly people sit in folding T a ’ 
at long, slick tables, working with ceramics and ^ 
ing lunch. On the west side of the building T~ 
Bloods sell crack. 

Three days ago a drive-by shooting occurred ne 
here; the victim wasn't seriously injured. Twoda^ 
ago a man was beaten to death in the park. Police sav 
both incidents were gang-related. Within a week th'. 
park will be declared an official drug-trafficking 2on |! 
by the police, subject to intensive surveillance — 
idea being to deny the rollers access to consumers. But 
today it's business as usual. 

Three of the Bloods appear to be in their late 
twenties; the two others are teenagers. As cars drive 
by on Silverlake, the younger ones motion vigorously 
at them. When a car pulls up, one trots up to the 
window. 

"Say, what's up?... A two-oh [a $20 rock]? Here 
you go, man, a righteous two-oh, now how 'bout 
some funds?" The transaction is made, the car pulls 
away. All kinds of cars. Battered Pontiacs, Ford pick¬ 
ups, Hondas, BMWs, Volkswagen Rabbits. 

Rolling is reserved for the highest echelon of the 
little order a gang may have. Once the gangster who 
was the toughest, the downest, became the leader; 
now the richest call the shots. The younger two 
Bloods here at the park probably aren't full-scale roll¬ 
ers; they work for someone else — and that someone 
avoids high visibility and blatant drug hawking. The 
street retailers work for commissions or for a fixed 
rate, and by the looks of the gold around the necks 
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, r ists and fingers of these youngsters, 
'Lv're beating the minimum wage. 

1 L ' Customers are easy to find. A 
a jl dose only runs about ten bucks, 

* j t ' s not limited to wealthy clientele. 
p e0 ple in the neighborhood or projects 
buV it, high school kids buy it, gang 
members buy it, university students 
bu y it. At the end of a shift, if a roller 
happens to have a bit left over, he can 
always make a gift of it. They call this 
//jove." Free drugs. The only catch is 
this: after the overwhelming, thirty- 
second rush that comes from smoking 
a "fireball" — imagine a roman candle 
going off inside you — comes an even 
stronger feeling. The desire for more. 
Got to have more. And the next hit 
won't be free. 

In some ways, it's worse than her¬ 
oin addiction. Heroin users fix once or 
twice a day and then they're set. With 
crack the desire is unrelenting. It cre¬ 
ates a condition called being "sprung." 
Jaws fix shut, teeth grind, fists clench, 
veins and tendons in the neck bulge. 
Prolonged use of crack causes severe 
personality changes, leaning toward 
psychosis. Chiva (heroin) has long been 
the drug of choice of Hispanic gangs, 
for using, as well as selling. It is still 
available all over, if you know where to 
look, but it has never caused the prob¬ 
lems, for gangsters and law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies alike, that crack is creat¬ 
ing now. 

"When crack came along, we lost 
our ability to beat the gangs," Zimmer- 
ling says. "I don't think we'll ever be 
able to control them as long as it's 
around." The authorities are trying, 
emphasizing the need for commmu- 
nity awareness and involvement. "We 
need to deal with the problems of soci¬ 
ety," says Zimmerling, "like the dete¬ 
rioration of the family unit." 

Officers in the street-crime unit 
dress in what they call the "soft look.' 
Zimmerling, for example, wears Nike 
running shoes. Wrangler jeans, a West¬ 
ern shirt and a huge belt buckle em¬ 
bossed with a bronc and rider. His 
badge rides on his belt next to his gun. 
He tries to spend more of his time 
doing community networking than 
ar resting. The police stay in close con- 
tact wi th the juvenile court agencies, 
ihe schools, and, to the extent it's pos- 
s ible, the gangs themselves. In the short 
terra it means the small-time pushers in 

parks have less to worry about, but 
authorities hope it will prevent things 
r rorn Siting out of hand in the long 
a ^ n * ^ se erns to be working, at least to 

extent — gang members contend 
an^ Wou ^ likely be more violence 
illing going on if there were less 
a W( j r king. One member said, "This is 

Muick ^ ^° Wn anc * word gets around 
dj IC ’ ^° u ca n't just cap somebody and 
our Pear ^° in L People will find 


Srria ij nt Hicson is quickly losing its 
e *Pc /° Wn c haracter, and everyone 
g arj ( s things to heat up, cops and 
to o!* (rs a ^ke. "It's here, and it's going 
Worse," says Zimmerling, "but 


Police* T ° f hand yet 1 don ' t think th. 
fully can co P e success 

V with gangs on its own. The onl\ 


ing at Mirasol Park, and its subsequent 
cleansing by the police. Sapo got in a 
fight at the downtown bus stop with a 
Blood — over colors. There is no visible 
damage. "The cops showed up," he 


still ambivalent about everything. He 
finishes an alternative school in a 
couple of weeks, and then will be tak¬ 
ing summer courses. He still thinks 
about getting out, but he doesn't want 



fully before firing the six balM^t, 

corner He tilts his head and shuts o, 

eye when he shoots, and hits the b< 

, aR ' Band-Aid is gone; tl 
stitches were removed three weeks ag 
lot has happened since then 
couple of drive-by shootings, the ki 


says, "so we broke." That means they 
ran. 

In his pocket is a blue rag; his cap 
also is blue. He swears he's not a Crip 
— Mexicans were wearing blue eons 
before the Crips hit town. Some Mexi¬ 
cans are talking about changing over to 
black, he says, removing themselves 
from the melee and restoring their tra¬ 
ditional order. And the word on the 
street is that a lot of Crips are coming 
down from Phoenix. Who knows 
what's going to happen? Sapo shrugs. 


his homeboys thinking he's a pansy. If 
he gets a girlfriend, then he can back 
out more smoothly. He grins at the 
thought. 


Jim Boyer works as a counselor ataTucson 
children's home . 

Names of gang members and some identi¬ 
fying characteristics have been changed for 
this article. 

i 
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D-DOG'S STORY 


D-Dog used to belong to the Four-Trey Compton 
Cnps in Los Angeles. Until two years ago he was involved 
m trafficking cocaine from L.A. to Detroit and Phoenix 
He carried a beeper, a cellular phone and a " tech-nine " a 
semi-automatic Uzi. 

In 7 987 D-Dog moved to Tucson with his mother 
dropped out of the gang scene, and was placed on inten¬ 
sive probation for possession of cocaine with intent to sell 
He returned to high school after a two-year layoff in his 

He completed his probation period without a single 
incident of deviation; his probation officers consider him a 
model of success. 

This May he graduated from a Tucson high school 
with a 3.0 grade-point average, and received an athletic 
scholarship to a junior college. He plans on attending the 
University of Arizona and playing football after honing his 
skills at the J.C. 


City Magazine: We hear a lot about initiation rites , 
getting "jumped in." Is this how it always works? 

D-Dog: That's what's funny about it, man, since 
that movie Colors came out, people think you gotta 
get beat up and all that. I don't know much about that. 
See, in L.A., all my family were in Four-Trey, Five- 
Trey. You start hangin' around them every day, 
pretty soon you going to be throwing up sets too. It 
was just natural. 

People say just because you from that street you 
ain't got to be a Crip, but if a Slob sees me walkin 
down the street with my brother and he's bangin, 
then they gonna say "hey, there goes that fool D- 
Dog's brother — he's a Crip/' and I get shot at. So now 
you're a Crip, regardless you want it or not. 

Why would someone shoot at a person he doesn't 
even know? 

Ain't nothin else to do. World full of hate. Gotta 
hate somebody. 

Okay. Let's say a Crip is just walking down some 
street and he runs into a Blood. What would the Blood say 
to provoke a fight? 

Me could just say, "What's up, Blood," or call him 
a crab or say, "I ley, look at that fool E-ricket." But all 
it took was a color, really. Ain't that much talkin' goin 
on. 

But colors didn't really mean that much once 
people started rolling and making money, only time 
people start talkin' about banging again was if some 
slob trying to roll in our territory. Then it wasn't really 
about colors, it was about money. 

How did you start rolling? 



1 just took it upon myself to do it. My uncle got shot, 
and then my other uncle from L.A. came for the funeral 
and that's when he got shot. My grandmother took it real 
bad, started having nervous breakdowns, then she fell and 
couldn't work no more, and she was supporting like six of 
us. 1 wasn't goin to live in no project. My homie Tee was 
rollin', and we was real cool, so I started rollin' for him, 
and then I got up on my own sack and started rollin' for 
myself. 

Your "sack?" 

Your sack is just how much dope you got. When you 
flip a sack it means you sold out, so you go and re-cop. 

How big was your sack? 


THE GANG'S ENGLISH 

Banging: Showing the colors, throwing hand 
signals, looking for action. 

Bucket: Beat-up car a roller drives to avoid 
attracting police attention. 

Cap: to shoot at somebody; a retort 
Down: to be dedicated and loyal to your gang 
and homeboys; also "hard," as in hard-core. 
O.G.'s: Original Gangsters 
Gat: gun 

Homeboy: a friend or fellow gang member; 
also homie 
Vato: guy (Spanish) 

Slob: insulting term for a Blood; also Oo-lah 
Crab: insulting term for a Crip; also E-ricket 
Roller: drug dealer (from "high roller"); also 

bailer 

Rolling: dealing 
Smoke: to kill someone 
Throw up a set, throw a sign: to make hand 
signals that identify your gang. 

Chiva: heroin (Spanish) 

Pisto: beer (Spanish) 


At first just a couple of ozones |ounces|. But af¬ 
ter I started flipping I started buyin' quarter key, half 
key, kilo. 

That sounds like a lot of money. 

Flippin' keys, if you sell it all rock, you can make 
$50,000, $60,000. Most I ever made in a week was 
$65,000, but I owed $30,000 cause I got fronted the 
key. 


What did you do with the cash? 

Bought my grandma a little house, rented me a 
nice two-bedroom townhome, bought a BMW, a 
couple of buckets and a lot of nice clothes. 

Did you have ambitions? 

I always told myself, "Big man, when I make 
$300,000 I'm gonna stop." That was my goal mark. 
And if I hadn't been popped by the cops all those 
times in '87 I'd probably still be rollin'. If I'd made 
that quota I'da been straight. I'da got out. Or I'd be 
dead, either one. 


Did you wear colors when you rolled? 

When you re rollin' you stop going to the swap 
meet for clothes and you go to the mall. You see Fila 
anc Silk y s and Gucci, it be lookin' sweet. You see 
some sweet-lookin' red stuff, you get it. 

Don t fancy clothes make it easier for the police to spot 
you as a dealer? 




npc ^ F l “vy Know you am t got no dusi- 

vou p V r le i 0 ‘ ^ ook at the way you dress, what 

when ° ° n ' ^ ^ now what you doin'. But usually 
ine vrm°H ° V0r t ^ ere ' y°u got somebody else hold- 
von cm/ °^ e ' some hody else holding your money, 

gonna do’Thev^ h ° lding y ° Ur gaL S ° what they 
6 cto. They ain't got nothin' on you. 


People on the roU^od'T*"‘“V" 9 ??" 

Phnpniv a C dudes started goin 01 

out in I A n ° zone in Phoenix cost you $500, $701 

buyin' some weigh/ ** $35 ° ° f l6SS ' ' Spedally 

Did you ever do crack? 

scared. ,T’ uk,n t ' man — you were 

Every person' • ° k at the P eo P ,e you servtn 
y Person come up to you, they look down 
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i rtV filthy and shit, and you think, "If I take this. I'll 
d k like him " Now, maybe if I'd been like some of 

upper-class rich boys at the high school, sellin' 
in ke to their friends with the 'Benz and the rich 
°ommy and dadd Y' then y° u be willing to try it 
^ u se you'd be like, "Dang, ain't doin' nothin' to 

// 

him- 

Did you ever see one of your homeboys get killed? 

Yeah, my homie Chills got smoked. He got mis¬ 
taken for some other dude and got popped off, shot 
^ in the head. I saw him fall. It tripped me out. It 
wa s one of the things that started me thinking about 
getting out of it. 

Did the police come? 

Yeah, we called the ambulance, but, man, in 
Detroit and L. A., you get shot and they mark it dope- 
related or gang-related, and that's where it begins and 
that's where it ends. You get shot drug-related they 
think it's doing society a favor. Police, they don't even 
be carin'. They just say, "shouldn't have been selling 
dope, shouldn't be banging." 

Is it true that you can never quit the gang? 

I don't know about that. That's more like the 
Mafia, or maybe if you be hangin' with lots of O.G.'s. 
See, if you got down homies, you wanna see them get 
on top. You see somebody from your own set rollin' 
or goin' to school, you happy for them. You wanna 
see them go all the way with it. 

You quit rolling right after you'd been locked up for a 
few months. Were you tempted to get back into it? 

When I got out, I was thinking I'd crank right 
back up, do what I gotta do. But then my grandma 
called me and we talked, and she told me a lot of 
things about how my uncles and dad got killed and 
all that. 

I come from a real rough family. That's the envi¬ 
ronment you grow up in, that's the w r ay you gonna 
be. I look back on all that stuff and I say, "that was 
the old me." I done all that at a real early age. People 
belike, "Yeah, but I think he's still...." But I feel I ain't 
got nothing to prove to them people. 

Are you happier now than when you had all the 
m oney, the nice clothes , the high roller lifestyle? 

Hell, yes. See, w'hen you're livin' that life, you 
don t know when you're going to go, get capped or 
something. I had too many close calls. I'm the first one 
mmy family ever to graduate. They 7 re real proud o 
me. I be gettin' letters from my uncles in the pen, mv 
gmndma, she be cryin' every time I call her. My whole 
family is all excited about it. 

Now that you're out, what do you make of it all. 

Depends on your perspective. If you look at it 
° m a n inside point of view, it's your life, the way 
you live. From the outside, it's 
re ^kless....unnecessary. 

^ s n °l reckless from the inside view? 

^ s bfe. The way you live. Live and die. 


Jilfl Boyg. 
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grand can yon 

From the deserts of Southern Arizona to the 
Red Rocks of Sedona and the majestic peaks 
of Flagstaff, the Grand Canyon Tour offers a 
glimpse of our diverse state en route to one 
of the seven wonders of the world. 

Air and Ground Tours are customized and 
privately guided. 

CHAMPAGNE FLIGHTS 


Celebrate any occasion... birthdays, wed¬ 
dings, anniversaries, holidays... and soar the 
skies of the Tucson Valley and the Catalinas. 

GLIDER FLIGHT 


Experience the total freedom of flight! 
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AVRA VALLEY AIR 

11700 W Avra Valley Rd. Marana. Arizona 85653 
(602) 792-2536 Tbc. 165782 



Cloud Nine 

Flotation Center 


Cloud Nine has the tools to help you: 

# reduce stress 

* relax 

* increase your concentration, creativity, 
energy level & coordination 

Cloud Nine offers: 
m flotation / isolation tanks 
m StateoTthe-art subliminal & 
hypnosis tapes 

♦ “Relaxman,” and the Binaural Signal 
Generator which enable the user to 
coordinate the wave action of both the 
left & right hemisphere of the brain 

4541 East Fort Lowell Road 
Tucson, AZ 85712 

881-7171 

Call for Summer Hours 
Evening Appointments Available 
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It’s a heroic universe 
with no social structure, 
no family life, 
no religion, 
no technology, 
and no women. 

So is it art? 


m ou find it in our banks, restau¬ 
rants, offices and hotels; it fills the 
malls, galleries and people's homes; 
and if you're lucky enough to have a 
key, you can see it in full-blown profu¬ 
sion in downtown's temple of man¬ 
hood, the Mountain Oyster Club. 
Western art is everywhere in Tucson, 
its iconography endlessly drawn, 
painted and sculpted. And with the 
proposed gift to the Tucson Museum of 
Art of William and Dorothy Harmsen s 
1,500-piece collection of Art of the 
American West, there will be still more 
of it. 

Will more be too much? No one 
seems to think so, but for different 
reasons. The Western faction on the 
museum's board of directors and the 
Friends of Western Art, who have been 
battling the contemporary art crowd 
for more than a decade, see the acqui¬ 
sition as a proper and major victory: 
Tucson is a Western town; its museum 
should collect Western art. The contem¬ 
porary camp, far from feeling like it s 
been left lying in the dust, is overjoyed 
that the Harmsen collection (if all goes 
according to plan) will have its own 
building: that will free the main TMA 
building for contemporary art. 

The Western art controversy 
sprang from a fundamental difference 
of opinion over what art is and what 
kind of art should form the museum's 
collection. It came to a head in the mid¬ 
seventies during negotiations for the 
Campbell Collection of Western Art. 
Opponents of the acquisition pointed 
out that the collection was at best un¬ 
even in quality, and they were irritated 
by the restrictions of the gift: the paint¬ 
ings would have to be displayed ten 
months of every year, and none could 
be sold or traded for twenty-five years 
— a sure curatorial straitjacket. Still, the 
museum accepted the collection, thus 
securing $200,000 from the Campbell 
estate and $25,000 per year until collec¬ 
tor Sam Campbell's death. With that, 
the museum remodeled its cheerless 
subterranean offices into the Campbell 
Gallery and moved the staff into an airy 
mezzanine space. 

Even after the Campbell collection 
was ensconced in the museum, the 
fight raged on. Andrew Maass, mu¬ 
seum director from 1980 to '84 and now 
director of the Tampa Museum of Art, 
claims that his head rolled because he 
showed insufficient enthusiasm for 


Western art — although others tell dif¬ 
ferent stories. The Friends of Western 
Art incorporated and began lobbying 
to push the museum board back on 
track. Western art remained a thorny 
issue in deliberations over museum 
policy, and it took the offer of the 
Harmsen collection — with the proviso 
of a separate building — to resolve it. 

William and Dorothy Harmsen, 
who made their fortune in Jolly 
Rancher candies, began collecting in 
1967. Their intent was to own a work 
by every artist who ever depicted the 
American West — an unfeasible goal 
abandoned early on. Native Minneso¬ 
tans, the Harmsens lived in Colorado 
for more than forty years and now 
divide their time between an apartment 
in Denver and a sprawling two-story 
stone and stucco house here in the 

Catalina foothills. 

Eager to put their scattered collec¬ 
tion under one roof (some is in Colo¬ 
rado museums, some travels), the 
Harmsens last year offered it to TMA, 
on condition that the 1928 Pima County 
Courthouse become its permanent 
home. The Board of Supervisors voted 
last August to pursue the project and is 
now studying where to move the 300 
employees now working in the build¬ 
ing. If the logistics can't be worked out, 
Tucson will lose the gift. TMA expects 
a final decision from the county this 
summer. 

Optimistic that the county can re¬ 
locate its bureaucrats, TMA is under¬ 
taking a major fund-raising campaign. 
Its goal: $6 million to renovate the his¬ 
toric courthouse and create 45,000 
square feet of exhibition and storage 
space for the Harmsen, Campbell and 
Hispanic collections. 

The Harmsen collection is nothing 
if not encyclopedic. It comprises what 
has been described as the full range of 
creative expression in the West from 
1830 to the present. In addition to paint¬ 
ings (700 in all) and sculpture, it in¬ 
cludes Native American pottery, bas¬ 
ketry, jewelry, beadwork, kachinas and 
textiles. "In terms of breadth, it is al¬ 
most unmatched. You can trace all the 
schools of American art history 
through this collection," says Bruce 
Eldredge, TMA's present director. He 
expects the future Harmsen Museum to 
become not only a mecca for museum- 
goers, but a drawing card for Tucson 
and a feeder of the 011 / s coffers. 
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Too many strings and 
Not enough fingers? 


Now it’s easy to 

Remember all your 
Relatives, Friends & 
Business Contacts... 

and keep them all 

Remembering You! 

When you let 

Signed, Sealed 
and 

Remembered ™ 

the new, personalized service 
that remembers for you! 

send your personal 

Notes of Thanks, 
Cards, Messages, Gifts... 

-all at less cost than if 
you did it yourself! 

Save Time-Save Money 

Call 

575-9211 

We make remembering wonderful! 
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whit h Western .irlisls tti this day have drawn, were 
themselves illuslralors. So arc t onlcmporary West 
tun pa inters such as |ohn ( lymer and Howard 
lerpning. l ormerly an ad man 
tor Winchester l ; irearms and il 
luslrator for Field and SI mini, 

I erpning slill finds inspiral ion 
in a desire lo illustrate. "I might 
he reading a book and come lo 
something that is visually ex¬ 
citing/' lie explains. "It's al¬ 
most like illustrating some¬ 
thing. There's a story there." 

IV ter 11 ass rick, director of 
the Buffalo Bill 1 listorical Cen¬ 
ter in Cody, Wyoming, minces 
no words when he hears critics 
claim that Western artists are 
mere illustrators: "They're lull 
of it," he crackles. Other aficio¬ 
nados believe illustration is art: 

"1 think the word 'illustration' is one of the most mis¬ 
used words in the field of art," says Stuart Johnson, 
owner of Settlers West gallery in Tucson. "I think the 
high point of American art was at the turn of the 
century when almost all art was done for illustra¬ 
tion." Dorothy 1 larmsen speaks of the "illustration 
school." "There isn't anything wrong with being an 
illustrator or with the school of illustration... it really 
should be a compliment to be called an illustrator." 

Why are illustration and art two different things? 
Illustration — like commercial art — depends on 
something besides the artist's perception; therefore 
it's not personal. And if it's not personal, can we call 
it art? According to M. Scott Momaday, a painter, 
writer, and professor at the University of Arizona, the 
artist has a higher calling — and a greater responsi¬ 
bility: "He must see something, see it in his own way, 
and then reflect that way of seeing." 

Does the Western artist see anything in his own 
way? Not often. He's on a treadmill, telling the same 
story over and over again, stubbornly refusing to 
stray from the stock images of the genre — the cow¬ 
boy, the Indian, the horse, the desert landscape, the 
mountains, the sunset. Furthermore, his obsessive 
preoccupation with authenticity and technique de 
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St holder calls "Barnbl art .") 

(r v hopping in iu< on revea 
work porting oh art: a bronze mule <J* <-r leap-. 
wardly. one leg poised on a free form has,. 

1)11 ng ,i solidified mud pile A pensive cowpoke, 4 
lying the laws of porspec five, sits by his lean-to and 
watches over an invisible herd. Round-eyed, triangi, 
shaped, angclic-looking Indian figures march 

across 

a can van and out onto coffee mugs, dishtowelg and 
patio chimes. 

Scrutiny of even the* prime 
movers of the Western tradi¬ 
tion betrays glaring technical 
deficiencies. Russell and 
Remington may reside se¬ 
curely in the roster of the 
greats, but their works abound 
with stylized figures, plain bad 
drawing, and glaring anatomi¬ 
cal inaccuracies — the rear end 
of a horse sometimes can look 
more like a leg of lamb. A mid¬ 
nineteenth century self-taught 
painter, George Catlin was 
himself aware of his shortcom¬ 
ings as a draughtsman. He 
hoped that history would 
judge his art at least on its merits as "faithful, picto¬ 
rial documents of the Old West and Indian life." 
Catlin's tableaux of the American Indian, however 
naive, in fact remain one of Western art's supreme 
achievements. 

Even Dorothy Harmsen admits there probably 
are three really bad Western artists for every good 
one, and that this has given the genre a bad name — 
and it surely has. Furthermore, and decidedly more 
damaging, the wide diffusion and easy availability 
of bad Western art in galleries and curio shops has 
fooled legions of people into believing it is art. For the 
undiscriminating viewer, if it's framed or on a ped¬ 
estal, illuminated by Trac lights, it must be art. 

As much as they strive for verisimilitude, how 
real is the world Western artists portray? Not real at 
all. Western realism" is mythology: "In all the exu- 
bei ance of their nostalgia, their memory-making and 
myth-making, it's forgotten that it's an old West that 
doesn't exist anymore and never did exist," says Pe- 
tu Bermingham. In his analysis of paintings by the 
Cowboy Artists of America, James Byrkit, Professor 
of Southwest Studies at Northern Arizona University, 
^ias catalogued a virile, heroic universe where there 
is no social structure or interaction, no domestic or 
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prives him of real expressiveness and individuality, family life, no religion, no technology' no monev-and 
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"I don't find any great feats of creativity or imagina¬ 
tion in most Western art," declares Peter Berming¬ 
ham, director of the University of Arizona Museum 
of Art. 

Subject matter, authenticity and technical skill are 
the standards by which Western art is both made and 


no women! (Charles Russell, for one, stopped paint' 
ing vs omen on his canvases because his work was for 
nature-loving regular men.") 

Why this cropped image of the West? Byrkit's 
theory is that only the native-born have a true under¬ 
standing of their environment and see it as it really 


judged, with little if any attention paid to composi- is — in the raw, without glorification or romance, 
tion, spatial quality or drawing. A piece is considered Few, if any, artists who portrayed the West in the 
good, even great, if the subject looks utterly real, the nineteenth century were native-born; Remington and 
number of feathers in the Indian's headress correct, Russell were Easterners; Thomas Moran. English: 
the spots on the Appaloosa just the right color, the Albert Beirstadt, German. Many of today's Cowboy 
stirrups flawlessly rendered. "With Western painting Artists of America are native-born, but they stub- 
the artist should have a knowledge of the subject he's bornly carry on the tradition of artists who were not 
purporting to show," says Johnson. "Tepees should How untainted then is their view? 
look like tepees." Storytelling. Hackneyed images. Mytholog) 

Accomplished Western artists like Terpning re- Why is Western art so popular? Considered part of 
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collecting it is almost 
redominantly representa- 


heritage, 

0 "* . pj.^1 

P' ,trl ) l' t ,t offers easily understandable, 
.threatening and reassuring im- 
ni 's As John Wayne once told Olaf 
£horst, "Swede, you have a way of 
nijnunicating that sure is easy on the 
cc ’" Western art never dares or chal- 
^ es the viewer. "There's nothing un- 
L n ever in a successful Western 
ainting or any sort of expressive qual- 
P that would be hard to grapple with," 
1 — wi^iA a Tucson abstract 


sa ys Jim Waid, 
ainter. "It's a confirmation of what is 
already known." In other words, it's 
t that we know what we like — we 
like what we know. Viewers are further 
comforted by titles — every piece of 
Western art has a title — which orient 
us and protect us from unsettling 
ambiguity. (Recently two women were 
discussing an untitled abstract painting 
in a local gallery. Said one: "I think it's 
terrible when an artist doesn't title a 
painting. I would never buy a painting 
without a title.") 

Proponents of Western art like the 
luxury of familiarity. Asked how he 
explains the extraordinary popularity 
of Western art in Tucson, M.O. club 
founder Jack Goodman replies: "It 
depicts what is here and what is around 
us. I think you are inclined to relate to 
art that includes an experience you've 
had or you'd like to have." William 
Ittelson, an environmental psychologist 
at UA, amplifies: we all identify with 
the place where we live and our sense 
of place becomes part of ourselves, he 
says. And one of the ways we reinforce 
and reaffirm our sense of self is to keep 
symbols of our place around us. 

Whether or not the Harmsen col¬ 
lection moves into the old county court¬ 
house, Tucson seems firmly established 
as a mecca of Western art. The Tucson 
galleries claim to be doing a landslide 
business. "This kind of art is achieving 
a wider audience and is getting higher 
and higher prices at auction," says 
Settler's West's Johnson, whose current 
Inventory ranges from a $100 print to a 
556,000 Ken Riley oil painting. A recent 
sa le of a Howard Terpning oil fetched 
5H5,000. The secondary market ap¬ 
pears healthy, too. "I would love to see 
sorne of those paintings come through 
jhe door; I could sell them in a minute," 
Johnson muses. "The worst scenario 
u °uld be that people get from a resale 

onl y what they originally paid for a 
painting." 

In an astonishing reversal of the art 
^ 0r ld s natural order, the value of cer- 
ai , n ^ es tern works falls after the art- 
J^ s death: "Part of the mystique of 
a U ^ ln 8 a painting is meeting the artist 
of c w h°le aura he creates. In a lot 

Tr,u aSes ' Wor k goes down in value," 
Joh nso n says. 

cra/^ 0VV can Western art 

clierT Cont * nue ? As long as there are 
era] 1 ] 1 ^ ° Ver ^ ort Y"f ive / successful, gen- 
a se ^ C ° nserva tive, possible owners of 
buy C()n ^ ^ 0rne ' an d with ready cash to 
(Yup a P * ece ^he romantic West. 

Ppies don't buy Western art, says 


The b ' 8 » ™ tete up"‘ l‘« oJ s fl “ h e V 
tha'ntaearj” 8 m ° re dec ™ive m 

como the Mu^ “am 

the American West, TMA _n° 

about Western art ‘ ™ Sconce P tlons 
fi^_. If s unfortunate 

Westerns t K V V n their minds what 

* It s not ? u re the y even at 

much m ’ u° W OyS and lndia ns. It's 

Zl rZ l br ° a , dly COnceived than 
at; That s the whole issue we're fight- 

g/ says Bruce Eldredge. 

horizon d0e t a11 this mean that our art 
horizon is about to shrink? Are we at 


risk of becoming a self-satisfied and 
complacent art-viewing community, 
prey to the dreaded disease of provin¬ 
cialism? Not at all. The TMA now has 
three clearly-defined areas of collecting 
-art of the American West, Hispanic 
art, and contemporary art-and 
Eldredge also states categorically: "We 
are not a Western art museum." 

Nor is Tucson just a Western art 
town. The development of the Arts 
District, with its proliferation of galler¬ 
ies showing everything from abstract 
painting to photography and perform¬ 
ance art, attests to widespread creative 
energy. Attracted by the space and light 
of the desert, more and more artists 
making non-Western art are moving to 


town. Droves of art watchers flock to 
the Saturday night openings to see 
what's new. And even businesspeople 
want to broaden their art bases by 
hanging daring new paintings in their 
offices that no one "understands." 
Bored with standardized, predictable 
aesthetic statements, Tucson is begin¬ 
ning to pay homage to its newest breed 
of pioneer, the contemporary artist of 
the West. And looking beyond the 
saddlehorn, it is slowly chipping away 
at its fossilized ideas of what art is all 
about. 


Karin Demorest is a Tucson art dealer and 
writer. 
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Nobody plays minor league baseball for the 
glamour of it. There is no glamour, and the minors 
are no place on earth to be. 

This is life in the Tucson Toros: 5 a.m. wake-up 
calls and middle-of-the-night plane rides to save 
money and weenies and beans between games of 
doubleheaders. 

It's crowds small enough to have over for sup¬ 
per. It's gliding through crowded shopping malls 
unnoticed. No throngs of dizzy fans pressing for 
autographs. No paparazzi to pretend to avoid. 

It's taking USA Today's sport page into the club¬ 
house head to study the transactions. Wait a sec, the 
Dodgers released Jones. An opening! Slip a quarter 
into the pay phone on the wall and jingle up your 
agent. "What do you mean, who's calling? No, not 
when you get a minute, nozv! Listen to me, this could 
be my chance! I'm not gonna bake in this town all 
summer!" 

It s drinking shakes sprinkled with carbo pow¬ 
der to keep up your strength. On the road, it's $14 a 
day in supper money. Tradition says that five goes 
to the clubhouse man for taking care of laundry, 
messages, snacks. That means staking out the local 
McDonald s or anyplace open at 11 a.m. where the 
help won t chase you out the door if you don't tip. 

The line between glory and Bull Durham's Crash 
avis is whisper-thin. So you keep your lucky bat in 
the trunk of your car because having it with you feels 
right. You get four hits in a game and then you wear 
t e same uni, the same underwear, day after day until 
t e string breaks. Or the underwear breaks. 

Baseball will make you do that, wear dirty under¬ 
wear. Pro football players bang heads once a week. 
Basketball players go at it four times a week, and the 
action is incessant, intensely physical. But baseball is 


Steve Lombardozzi, second baseman 
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slow — quick bursts of action followed by long peri¬ 
ods of scratching. 

Figure this: A hitter who fails seven out of ten 
times is a star. A pitcher has four days between starts 
to run, chew sunflower seeds and THINK about all 
the ways he can screw up. As Yogi Berra said, 
"Ninety percent of the game is mental and the other 
half is physical." 

The minors system is a cuckoo's nest. If you're 
good enough, you don't live anywhere longer than 
six months. If you sign with the Houston Astros, you 
might breeze through the Rookie League and the next 
spring you're unpacking in Osceola, Florida, or 
Asheville, North Carolina in A-ball. A year later, if 
you're lucky enough, you pack up again and head to 
double-A in Columbus, Ohio. The Columbus 
Mudcats. 

If you made any friends, you lose them each time 
you drive off. It's simpler not to make them. If you 
don't get released or give up or blow out a knee in 
one of the lazy farm towns, you reach Tucson and the 
Toros, where every player mumbles the same man- 
ha: If you're happy being here, you got no business 
m baseball. 

But you'll do anything to stave off the Big Night 
mare—real work, wearing a hard hat instead of a jock, 
trading power hitting for power ties because ever 
since you've been old enough to dream, you ve 
wanted to play in the big leagues. Once. Or again. 

Until then, it's the Toros. 

It's Steve Lombardozzi, two years ago the star 
^ n g second baseman on the world champion Minne 
s°ta Twins. Now he's shuffling around his locker in 
the Toros' clubhouse with an ache in his gut the size 
°f a World Series check because he's back playing m 
the Bushes. He won't talk to us nerds circling him 


with pens and pads, hoping to mine his embarrass¬ 
ment for a quote or two. “How does it feel, Lombo?" 
Through a mask of agony he replies, "Don't take this 
personally, but I got nothing to say. I just want to get 
the fuck outta here." 

It's rookie Carlo Colombino charging down the 
dugout tunnel after a meaningless home-run derby 
against the Astros, the big club. It won't count on 
anybody's stat sheet, but he's waving his bat over his 
head like a victorious zulu warrior and shouting, "I 
jumped the yard three times! I jumped the yard three 
times!" — and the veteran, slumped by his locker 
with a pre-game cigarette, eyeing Colombino as if 
he'd just stepped down from a flying saucer. 

It's Louie Meadows sitting by his locker with a 
smile so wide you could lead an expedition across it. 
He just got the word. A ticket is waiting for him at 
the airport. He's going Up. Houston. The Dome. 

"The Promised Land, they all want to get there," 
says Bill Gleason, the grizzled clubhouse man who 
every day sees more soap opera than CBS. "It can be 
sweet, but it can be bitter." 

It's young guys on the way up, young guys on 
the way nowhere, old guys telling themselves they 
still have a chance. Meet the Toros: 

THE DISGRUNTLED VETERAN 

Trina Jackson was with her family in Asheville 
when her husband phoned with the news they'd both 

been praying for. 

"Baby, I got the call," he said. 

"What call?" Trina was taken by surprise. 

"I'm going Up. I'm going to The Show." 

That part she understood. Minor league baseball 
wives know all about The Show. It was May 24,1987. 
Three years and two months into his pro career. 


Chuck Jackson was a Houston Astro. 

"Just walking into the Dome for the first time as 
a player, I knew that's where I wanted to be," remem¬ 
bers Jackson. "I'm from Seattle and it makes the 
Kingdome look like a Tupperware bowl." 

The exhilaration was short-lived. After thirty-five 
games and an invisible .211 batting average, Jackson 
was back in Tucson. Same in 1988: he began the sea¬ 
son on Houston's twenty-four-man roster, hit .229 in 
forty-five games. 

As a regular in the Toros' lineup, Jackson has hit 
.306, .289, and .298 the past three seasons. But he 
couldn't do it when he was Up because he couldn't 
find the groove. "I'd play a day, sit down two, play a 
day, sit down three," he says. "I need to play every 
day." But the Astros couldn't wait. Boom, shipped 
down again. 

Wild highs and savage lows. Right now, the lows 
are winning. Jackson wants out. 

"When I first came to Tucson I was twenty-one," 
he says. "Now I'm twenty-six. If I sit around here 
until I'm thirty, I'm done. Four times in five years 
they've gone outside the organization to get players 
at my position. I feel trapped here. I can perform at 
the major league level, but if they can't make a com¬ 
mitment one way or the other, I'm ready to go some¬ 
place where hitting .300 means something. The time 
is now." 

On a night this past May Jackson got hurt. On his 
fourth at-bat, he tried making a mid-swing correction 
on a bitch-pitch and strained his hand. He was in no 
shape to take his fifth at-bat and he knew it. At best, 
he had one good swing left. 

But he had to take it. The stands were crawling 
with Astros brass — the assistant general manager, 
the director of minor league instruction, some scouts. 


Tucson barely notices 


the Toros , and the players can't wait to leave. 
That's life in the minors. 


BY LEO W. BANKS 


Photography by Brad Hansel/Eglin Photography 
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It doesn't do a player any good to pull himself from 
a game with everybody watching. 

I Ie fouled off his one good cut and fanned. 

Now he sits by his locker, squeezing a ball of 
putty with the hurt hand. X-rays in two days. Time 
off means time to think. 

"This game will drive you nuts/' he says. "You 
can be in the big leagues one day and Toledo the next. 
In the minor leagues, you're nothing but a piece of 
meat." He shakes his head, works the putty hard. 
"Yeah, it's maddening to be back in Triple A, but then 
1 think, 'Hey, 1 get paid to run and jump in the dirt' 
A lot of guys would love to trade places. I'm proud 
of that." *" 

So is Hina. But the pride is sprinkled with bit¬ 
terness at what she calls baseball's caste system She 
sees it at spring training where locker rooms are 
divided between big leaguers and minor leaguers 
and buddy, don't dare cross over. 

When Chuckle's in the big leagues, people put 
him on a pedestal because of what he does," she says. 
"They go out of their way to give us things. But down 


pretty. 

Fan: O.K. 

Player: Are we gonna make passionate love? 

Fan: We'll go dancing. 

Player: Can I bring my b/other along to watch? 

THE SUPERSTITIOUS PITCHER 

Superstitions dog pitchers like a bad wind. They 
are private pre-game rituals designed to control what 
cannot logically be controlled: chance. 

The pitcher rests one leg on the top step of the 
dugout, his elbow on the railing. He says he'll reveal 
his superstition, but only if his name isn't used. 

"Man, if the fans get a whiff of this, it's all over," 
the pitcher says. "They'll come right down to the 
fence over here, get on me somethin' fierce." 

He looks around, lowers his voice. The secret di¬ 
vulged: He eats chicken before every start. 

"It has to be Kentucky Fried Chicken original or 
Kentucky Fried Chicken spicy," he says. "I like the 
spicy better, but if they don't have it, it's all right. I'll 
take the original. If I don't eat it, I get nervous." 


He is talking about the crummy Tucson 


Cro 'vd8; 


.O ' /n, mvvr 

"You get more than 1,200 people in the ballpark th 
ain't here to watch baseball, they're* hen* u, ' 
you. The hecklers, they dense They 
beer, get loaded and talk shit 1 hey 
to screw up. Ain't that way in the big lea 
parks are too big and there are too many peo p j ( . 

_ > i- T. " 



rlo Colombino, third base 


re, when you really need it, it's not there. You 
survive on your own. The rich take care of the rich. 

None of the pressure on her husband escapes 
Trina. "We have a child now and we're thinking of 
buying a house so we have to decide what we nee 
to do to get settled," she says. "But it's so hard, watch¬ 
ing the man you love live on an emotional rolle 
coaster with his life in someone else's hands. I can see 
the stress of this game on Chuckie's face. Sometimes 
when he's on the road, I get real upset about it. But 
never show it when he's home. One of us has to keep 

it together. , 

"I really believe it's going to happen, that it s a 

matter of time and place. God didn t give Chuc it a 

this talent not to use." 

A player stands by the fence talking to a smiling female 

fan.ncplyer'sfaaisantaskofdarkstubble.ltlooksbke 

a raccoon stuck to his face. . , 7 

Player ' Arc we gonna have a date tonign . 
Smiling female fan: Are you going to shave? 
Player: I'm gonna shave. I'm gonna make myself 


It started five years ago in A-ball when his w'ife 
brought him a bucket. " 'Bout threw a no-hitter." 

Pitching coach Eddie Watt walks past. "Ain't that 
right, Eddie, pitchers are superstitious?" 

"They all got 'em," Watt says. "Every one." 
What were yours. Watt is asked. He used to pitch 
in the majors. 

"If I tell you, they won't work anymore," he says. 
"That's right," says the pitcher, nodding seri¬ 
ously. "Too many people know what you do, it's no 
good." 

THE OLD PRO 

Before games, shortstop Ron Washington sits on 
a white iron chair on the concourse outside the Toros' 
clubhouse, chilling out over a cup of iced tea and a 

smoke. . 

At thirty-seven, Washington has seen every side 

of baseball's outback. He signed his first pro contract 
nineteen years ago and played eleven minor league 
years before getting a full big-league season with the 
Minnesota Twins. 


* 

can't hear 'em. 

His face is framed by deep crevices around (,, 
mouth. His eyes are tired. He puffs his cigarette 
"Sometimes they get on you so bad you wanna n Jn 
up in the seats after 'em," he says with a tight grin 
"But you can't let 'em get to you." 

Groundskeeper Manny Mendoza is on his hands and 
knees, laying chalk to make the batter’s box. He's working 
around a wood frame. He has a pail full of chalk and a paint 
brush. He balances the chalk delicately on the bristles and 
dabs it onto the fine dirt, using the frame as a guide. 

But most hitters like to stand as deep in the box as 
possible, even out of it. Which means spiking over the back 
line of the chalk box. That gets under Mendoza's skin. So 
he lays the chalk on extra thick. 

"The players don't like it when I do 
that," he says. "But it's my war against 
theirs. I want my work to be seen. They're 
better off learning to stay in the box anyway.' 

When Mendoza goes home, he some¬ 
times watches Toros highlights on TV. But 
he doesn't watch the action. He watches to 
see if his lines survived. 

THE PROSPECT 

The count on Gary Cooper moves to 
three-two. A female fan, her paw around 
a cup of beer, shrieks, "Pretend it's high 
noon!" Then cackles at her own razor 
wit. 

Two nights later. Cooper, twenty- 
five, a rightfielder from Orem, Utah, is 
on the sidelines watching the Astros take 
batting practice. For the record, the crack 
of ball against bat sounds the same when 
the minor leaguers hit it as when the 
millionaires do. Doesn't matter what 
your take-home is, adjusted for your 
IRAs, your CDs, your IOUs, and your ten 
smackers an autograph. 

The Astros have their eye on Cooper. 
Fred Nelson, director of minor league 
operations, gives a scouting report: 
Pretty good hitter; stubborn by nature 
but mature enough to handle pro ball: 
coachable; a competitor who can be too 
hard on himself; average speed, average 
throwing arm, but can make up for it with position¬ 
ing, if improvement continues, will be a factor; if not, 
will stay a good Triple A player. Two years will tell 

Cooper knows the heat's on and recites the same 
things all the young prospects say: "I'm anxious to 
go Up as soon as I can"; "I'll take whatever role they 
give me ; I m just working as hard as I can every day 
to make it happen." 

Back to the name thing. He hears jibes about it 
all the time: "Once when I was playing A-ball in 
Florida I struck out and a guy yelled, 'Gary Cooper 
strikes out. Take two!' I like it when the crowd get* 
into it. They pay their money to have a good time 
He's chewing Bazooka Bubble Gum. He has a baby 
face, a John Elway face. "The more people there are 
the funner it is." 

THE GIMMICK 

The chicken used to be called the Sin Dieg° 
Chicken until he sued the radio station he worked for 
and became a free agent fowl, and now he's the 
Famous Chicken. Make that the Famous R' ch 
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paid $5,000 a pop for minor 


roster. The same injury wrecks 


a prom- 


|eag ue 


's P‘ ud ^' uuu “ ^ l 2 n " nor ,sin 8 career. A storm hit Redd me Pa 

rr “ i h i B s ,he s «°" d **. i> h „„" 8 i'i„; 


does seven gigs a week and were down. Boston 


Jhe u ^“ - . ,r ,vc,c uuwn - Boston Red Sox 

1,1 th an 200 a year. Thirty-five big Charlie Wagner was unable 


J 6 a week- Most Toros players make through his°caTl wi'th the 
$3,000 


to $6,000 a month during the 
season. The Chicken employs 


scout 
to put 
news that 


^’Mime traveling assistant and has 


full - 

3 0 ffice (coop?) in San Diego staffed by 
f secretary and an intern. A chicken 

^The Famous Rich Chicken has 
designer sunglasses resting on his 
head He says, "My comedy is very 

Lettermanesque. 

And: "The Chicken has achieved 
cult status." 

The groundskeeper brings him two 
wash buckets to use in the act. "Super- 
amundo, amigo," squawks the 
Chicken. 

Tonight, like all nights, the Chicken 
will moon the players, flash Playboy 
centerfolds at opposing batters to dis¬ 
tract them, hold up an eye chart when 
the umpire calls a strike on a Toros' 
hitter. 

His schtick puts fans in the seats. 
Which at Hi Corbett Field, is about as 
easy as running a bowling alley on 
Jupiter. Nothing seems to capture the 
city's attention. Not the Mother's Day 
diamond dig, where women with plas¬ 
tic shovels descend on the infield dirt 
to hunt for a buried diamond; not the 
hysterical bit where "Mr. Shoes of 
Tucson," shoe salesman Murry Weiner, 
starts at second base and race-walks to 
the plate while a fan, usually chubby, 
begins at the plate and gasps around 
the bases trying to beat "Mr. Shoes" 
home. Not the dancing bull in the 
$3,000 suit; not the giveaways of sun¬ 
glasses or mitts or free pizzas if the 
Toros score ten runs. 

Toros' home crowds in May aver¬ 
aged 2,200 — meager, though up from 
last season's 1,500. Some weeknight 
games draw fewer than 900. It can be 
lonely out there. 

One reason is that Tucson is a uni- 
Ver sity town, with football, basketball 
^ n d baseball programs in the big 
ea gues of collegiate sports. Also, the 
A s fros have a habit of trading for play- 
ers ' not developing them in the minors 
w hich means that the .Toros seldom 
ave 0u tstanding teams. 

® u t this night, more than 4,300 
j* w ait the Chicken's arrival. He makes 
Is grand entrance riding atop a mini- 
ature dump truck. 

IHm nine ‘ year 

Nor leaguer 

te 1980 draft was two days old, 
lot! r ° Unds complete, and Mitch 
He'd^ hadn't gotten the call. 

In th > een be was a sure bet to 
Wan h ? rSt bve - 'The second day I 
h e ed 7 the Phone, but it didn't ring," 
ys- "It was a letdown." 
ch an aSeba U reality is devious. It 

a bad°h C °* ors and sba P es ever y da Y* 

sudde 1 Causes a f rea k injury and 
n y a s pot opens on a big-league 


Johnson had been taken in the third 
round. 

The call came at 7:30 the following 
morning. Johnson's mom raced up¬ 
stairs and shook him awake. The Red 
Sox want you, she said. He signed for 
$35,000. He was seventeen. 

May 1989. Johnson, twenty-six, is 
m his ninth minor league season. The 
Pawtucket Red Sox, Boston's Triple A 
franchise in Rhode Island, released him 
after last season. His best season. 

He had worked his way back from 


two knee surgeries to save eleven 
games in twelve chances as a reliever. 
His ERA was a glittering 2.92. He 
closed the year with twenty-four score¬ 
less innings. The Red Sox said he didn t 
throw hard enough. 

Tonight he is sitting in the stands 
behind home plate, wearing shorts, a 
blue sport shirt and white sneakers, no 
socks. He's six foot five and his long 
legs are draped over the row of seats in 
front of him. 

He's been on the disabled list with 
strained ligaments in his elbow. Instead 
of watching the game from the bullpen, 
he's working the Jugs gun, a radar 
device that clocks pitches. 

The balls pop into the catcher's mitt 
like rifle shots. Johnson marks each one 


on his clipboard. 

"How's that for irony," he says. 
"Get released for not throwing hard 
enough and now I'm sitting up here 
measuring how fast other guys throw." 

Unlike many ballplayers, Johnson 
is smart enough to know there is life 
after the game. He spent his Rhode Is¬ 
land winters getting a finance degree 
from Bryant College. If baseball doesn't 
feed him, wife Dalene and baby son. 
Drew, the degree will. 

But he hasn't let go of the dream, 
not by a long shot. A month in the big 
leagues, six or seven outings — that's 
what Johnson figures it will take to 
prove what he can do. 

"It's something I've wanted all my 
life," Johnson says. "And if I don't get 


See the White. 

A Revolutionary New Treatment Offers 
Whiter Teeth At An Affordable Price 



BEFORE 


AFTER 


Have you ever felt self-conscious about 
the color of your teeth? Experts agree that 
if given the opportunity, most people 
would prefer to have whiter teeth. Until 
recently, the only way to whiten your teeth 
was to bleach them under the direct super¬ 
vision of a dentist at substantial cost with 
hours of treatment. Now, with only one 
office appointment and professional 
supervision, you can have whiter teeth. 

Over time, coffee, tea and tobacco are 
some of the stain factors that contribute to 
the natural dark yellowing of teeth. 

Now, an in home, self-applied treatment 
can whiten your teeth with results that will 


become evident in days and will be com¬ 
pleted within two weeks in most cases. 
This can be obtained at a fraction of the 
cost and with substantially superior results 
compared to the antiquated and costly 
traditional bleaching process. 

With thanks to Omnii International, the 
previously unattainable is now a reality. If 
your dentist does not have White & 
Brite™, call one of the locations listed 
below for a free consultation to see if 
White & Brite™ is for you. 

CALL TODAY! 


BEFORE 


AFTER 
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Now Everyone Can Afford 
To Have Whiter Teeth! 


Dental Pride 

Mickel Malek D.D.S. 

399 N. Wilmot, Suite B1 
745-1001 

Randall V. Stark D.D.S., LTD 
540 W. Prince 
888-1790 

Stephen T. Spicker 
5652 E. 5th Street 
745-6382 


A Caring Place 
Michael D. Walbom D.D.S. 
5719 E. 5th Street 
748-2845 

Lawrence M. Gerhart D.D.S., P.C. 
5717 E. 5th Street 
790-7095 

George Mantell D.D.S., P.C. 

801 N. Wilmot, Suite A-4 
745-6581 


Desert Dental 

Jerry A. Gardner D.D.S., LTD 
1406 E. Grant Road 
326-3600 

A.J. Citrin D.D.S. 

5601 N. Oracle 
887-8771 

Stanley Farnum 

6119 E. Gram Rd. 
721-7874 
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it, it's something I'll remember all my life. But I'm 
realistic. If every hit against me is a 100-mph line 
drive. I'll know it's time." 

But wait. Devious reality could kick in again. 
Astros CM Bill Wood could get on the horn tomor¬ 
row and say, "Hey, Johnson, we've been trying to 
reach you, but the phones are out. Can you be in 
Houston tonight? We need you, kid." 

THE STRUGGLING EX-STAR 

Reported Newsweek on Sept. 22,1986: 

The new mood in Houston is as expansive as the 
Dome-sized body of rookie reliever Charlie Kerfeld. A 
constant giver and taker of boasts, barbs, even cream pies 
in his smiling face, Kerfeld worked himself into a frenzy 
for one early season appearance. "Go get 'em, Big Char¬ 
les," shouted the veteran (Nolan) Ryan. Kerfeld bounded 
exuberantly from his seat and smashed his head on a dugout 
railing. 

I m OK except for scrambling a few gray cells," said 
Kerfeld. "And who’s gonna notice that?" 

The Astros and Mets committed epic baseball in 
the 1986 National League championship series. Writ¬ 
ers who like to wax poetic about such things said this 
one could've been scripted by Shakespeare. 

Kerfeld, once a member of the Yavapai Junior 
College team, was in the thick of it, appearing in three 
of the six series games. This coming after a season in 
which he tied an Astros rookie record with eleven 
wins. He also saved seven games to finish fourth in 
Rookie of the Year voting. 

He was Falstaff, the flake, the six-foot-seven, 245- 
pound walking quote, nicknamed the Pterodactyl, 
who wore t-shirts that read BERMUDA TRIANGLE 
SEARCH AND RESCUE TEAM, and thick, black- 
rimmed geek-glasses, and threw heat that clocked in 
at ninety-eight mph and left vapor trails. 

But the vapor trails have long since evaporated 
and Kerfeld's career has spiraled down in a flurry of 
injuries, the latest, last June, requiring surgery for a 
partial tear of his rotator cuff. 

Some perspective, Charley? 

"I've been at the top of baseball and I've been at 
the bottom," he says. "When I was here in 1985 I was 
a prospect and when I was here in 1987 1 was a pros¬ 
pect. Now I'm in the middle. If I don't do well this 
year I won't be back." A what-the-hell shrug. But it 
doesn't bother me. There are twenty-five other 
teams." 

The table in the center of the clubhouse is stacked 
with fruit. Moving with parade-float lurches, Kerfeld 


collects another slice of watermelon and returns to the 
aluminum bench in front of his locker. 

Falstaff is mostly history. Charley, what about 
minor league baseball in Tucson? "Yeah, it's here, 
he says. When friends and fans hang over the dug- 
out to ask how the shoulder is coming, there's no 



Ron Washington, shortstop 


snappy line. It's just, "Hangin' in, hangin' in," then 
he ducks back down the tunnel. 

This isn't easy. 

"I'm not happy that my career is going back¬ 
wards," he says. He's devoured the edible part of the 
melon and is gnawing on the rind. "But 1 didn't have 
any money when I got into baseball and I've done all 


right, made some investments. I own (1 restaurant 
Houston called Wings and Thmgs. If baseball ( . ml 
today, hell, I wouldn't be hurt.ng." 

Money talk is part of the new ethic of baseball 
even in the minors. An older ethic, the oldest one ,. 
all, is that it ain't over 'til it's over. 

' Not surprisingly, Kerfeld believes in that 0ne 

too. Who's going to tell a twenty-five-year-old a tb 
lete who has tasted champagne at the penthouse 0 f 
his profession that he can't have another gulp? 

"As long as I can still throw ninety miles an h 0Ur , 
I ain't going nowhere," he says. Gnaw, gnaw. "I p | an 
on being up there again this year.' 

Later, in the dugout, he looks out over the rich 
green of the infield and sings a song to himself: "Send 
me down to Tucson and I'll get the job done." 

Six o'clock in the evening. Fran has her spot staked 
out, an opening between the dugout wall and the fence. She 
lives near Flowing Wells and caught a bus to the game. She 
squeezes into the tiny space to wait for the click-click-click 
of the players' cleats coining down the dugout tunnel 

Today she is waiting for her hero, Charley Kerfeld. 
Around her neck she is wearing four medals she urn at a 
Special Olympics competition in Phoenix. Her mom gave 
Fran special permission to bring the medals to the park so 
she could show them to the big reliever. 

During games she sits in the bleachers off left field 
behind the Toros' bullpen. She likes it out there because she 
can be near Charley. 

Sometimes she talks to him. But she has to be careful. 
The coaches don't like fans disturbing players during 
games. So she ducks behind the fence, where no one can 
see her, and they talk in their secret way. 

Kerfeld emerges from the tunnel into view. She 
watches him, waiting for the right moment to speak. 

"Charley," she says. “Look at my medals." 

Heturns. "Oh, boy," he says. " What did you win them 
for?" 

Fran clamps her eyes shut and rattles off the catego¬ 
ries. 

Kerfeld moves closer. He reaches a giant hand down 
and touches the medals. “ Way to go," he drawls. 

This is the moment Fran had waited for, happening 
just as she'd planned it. 

Hei face wrinkles up in a look of pure joy. 

Lio W. Banks, a Tucson free-lance writer, has writ 

c " 11 ° l, !„ ba * ^ a ^f or The Wall Street Journal, Sport and 
Sports Illustrated. 
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(2 blocks West of Country Club) 


CLASSIC RANGER BUCKLES 

from the Southwest 
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COMPLETE SYSTEM PRICE 

(including tax!) 
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$1399 


2900 E. Broadway/190 
Tucson, AZ 85716 
326-4662 


Gold and Silver Jewelry 
Custom Indian Moccasins 
Southwestern design T-shirts 
Navajo Rugs, Kachina Dolls & Drums 
American-Indian music & books 
catalog available 


The Village 


2900 E. Broadway 
I'uoson, Arizona 85710 
795-5168 
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Whether it’s Bach or the Beach Boys, this custom matched sound system wil 
be very cool this summer and tor many more to come. All components carry 

a five year parts and labor warranty. 
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R-113 Digital Receiver 
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w/ Remote 
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A Legend In Sound. 

KG-4 Floor-standing 
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IS 

COMMUNITY RADIO 
91.7 fm 


Were the only station in 
Tucson that digs the blues, 
gives a hoot about country, 
thinks jazz is cool, dances to 
a rasta beat, and meditates 
every morning. 



local custom 


THE DOGGEREL DAYS 
OF SUMMER 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 



I t's Poetry Hour. Here we are, 
sweaty-armpit deep into summer, 
which as I've said all too often, is 
one time of year when it's easy to re¬ 
member where you are. Even with air- 
conditioned cars, buses and buildings, 
one tends to notice that sometime about 
half-past June, the word "warm" be¬ 
comes temporarily obsolete. If we still 
find summers uncomfortable, consider 
what our predecessors in this region 
faced, and you'll understand why our 
local population explosion waited for 
the development of efficient cooling 
devices. 

Of course, most of us don't live in 
the Sonoran Desert at all, but rather in 
an artificial oasis, produced and main¬ 
tained through the consumption of 
finite resources. It wasn't that way 
before the 1940s. If you moved to 
Tucson, you noticed it. The skimpy rain, 
the torrid summers, the spiky plants 
and cold-blooded critters all served as 
constant reminders that you were no 
longer in Wisconsin, New England, 
Tennessee, or even most of Texas. 

It's a human trait to react to dis¬ 
comfort, be it physical or social, with 
humor. Some of the "humor" can be a 
little heavy-handed at times, which 
probably makes it more effective at its 
appointed task. This month I'd like to 
share a poem that's been around 
Tucson for at least a hundred years. 
(The earliest copy I know of is dated 
July 1879. I believe the July part.) It is 
attributed to pioneer saloonkeeper 
Charles O. Brown, and has appeared in 
print several times — in anthologies, on 
broadsides, as advertising handouts. 
At one point a few years back, photo¬ 
copies were given to scientists visiting 
the Kitt Peak observatory facilities. It 


has had several titles, but the oldest one 
I know is "Arizona: How It Was Made 
and Who Made It; or The Land That 
God Forgot." Here's the 1879 version: 

The Devil was given permission one day 
To select him a land for his own special 
sway; 

So he hunted around for a month or more 
And fussed and fumed and terribly 
swore, 

But at last was delighted a country to 
view 

Where the prickly pears and the mesquite 
grew. 

With a survey brief , without further 
excuse, 

He took his stand on the banks of the 
Santa Cruz. 

He saw there were some improvements to 
make , 

For he felt his own reputation at stake; 
And an idea struck him — he swore by 
his horns, 

To make a complete vegetation of thorns. 
He studded the land with the prickly 
pears 

And scattered the cactus everywhere , 
The Spanish dagger , sharp pointed and 
tail, 

And at last — the cholla — the worst of 
all. 

He imported the Apaches direct from 
Hell 

And the ranks of his sweet scented tram 
to swell, 

A legion of skunks, whose loud , loud 
smell 

Perfumed the count n/ he loved so well 
And then for his life he could not see u*y 
The river should earn/ even water suppty 
And he swore if he gave it another drop 
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ght take his head and his horns for 


you mg 
a mop- 

ft filled the river with sand till it was 
n almost dry, 

0 poisoned the land with alkali 
0 promised himself on its slimy brink 
The control of all who from it should 
drink. 

ft saw there was one more improvement 
to make, 

ft imported the scorpion, tarantula and 
rattlesnake, 

That all who might come to this country 
to dwell 

Would be sure to think it was almost 
Hell. 

ft fixed the heat at one hundred and 
seven, 

And banished forever the moisture from 
heaven 

But remembered as he heard his furnace 
roar, 

That the heat might reach five hundred or 
more. 

And after he fixed things so thorny and 
well, 

He said, "I'll be damned if this don't beat 
Hell." 

Then he flapped his wings and away he 
flew 

And vanished from earth in a blaze of 
blue. 

And now, no doubt, in some corner of 
Hell 

He gloats over the work he has done so 
well, 

And vows that Arizona cannot be beat 
For scorpions, tarantulas, snakes and 
heat. 

For his own realm compares so well 
He feels assured it surpasses Hell. 

This engaging bit of doggerel 
doesn't stand alone. Various places in 
the West had been compared unfavora¬ 
bly with the Lower Forty even before 
General Sherman supposedly snarled 
that if he found himself possessed of 
both Hell and Texas, he'd rent out 
Texas and live in Hell. (He also is said 
to have answered a subordinate who 
ar gued that Texas' only drawbacks 
were the quality of its climate and its 
population, that the same could be said 
for Hell. But that's digressing towards 
Texas jokes, an Arizona tradition of 
l° n g standing and a fascinating subject 
in itself.) 

There is a similar poem about the 
origin of Texas which, after explaining 
° w the devil put a touch of hellfire in 
c hile peppers, ends with the couplet: 

lust dine with a Mexican and you will 

shout 

n t, 

Ve Hell on the inside as well as the 

out!" 

The point in quoting that couplet 
to note that it parallels exactly a 


comment by the Tpcnif • 
taR deS^""' Wh ° wot «°Sna®- 

i n „ . ^ 10n Sonora after re turn- 
n f ., ls nat ’ ve Germany in the 1790s. 
„ 'TV' 1 e food °f the region, this 
good German mentions chile Colorado, 
nd recalls his first experience with the 
ubiquitous dish: "...I tried for the first 
mu o still my hunger with such a 
dish After the first mouthful the tears 
started to come. 1 could not say a word 
and believed I had hell-fire in my 
mouth." } 

His book, Sonora: A Description of 
the Province, is highly recommended to 
anyone who wants to know what this 
country was like a couple of hundred 
years ago. It's currently out of print, but 
can be found in libraries, and will be 
reissued by the University of Arizona 
Press this fall. It's great reading. 

All this complaining about the 
nastiness of the place where one lives 
is really a sort of reverse bragging, of 
course. The real message is that it takes 
Tough People to live in this mean land. 
Interesting, and true even, but it's still 
the view of a transplanted outsider 
trying to adjust. I'm reminded of the 
fact that our "desert," with its implica¬ 
tion of unfitness for human habitation, 
is the "tohono," or "stony place," to the 
folks whose ancestral home it is. I'm 
also reminded of a famous interview in 
which an elderly O'odham was asked 
how his people survived on the desert 
in the old days. "We didn't 'survive' 
here," he is supposed to have said. 
"This is our home. We lived here." No 
further comment needed. 


This will be the last "Local Cus¬ 
tom" column for a year, and 1 thought 
it would be only civil to explain why. 
As of July 1, I'm on sabbatical from UA. 
I'll be staying right here in Southern 
Arizona for the most part, but rather 
than spending most of my time and 
energy dispensing information. I'll 
concentrate on learning. My project 
deals with the oral literature of Mexi¬ 
can match races, like the one I described 
a while back between Relampago and 
el Moro de Cumpas. I'll be spending a 
lot of my time listening to horse race 
songs and stories, and trying to under¬ 
stand that important part of Mexican 
tradition. 

pH also be finding and recording 
musicians, singers and bearers of 
knowledge in other cultures, on other 
subjects. It should be a full year, and I 
hope to come to the end of it knowing 
a lot more than I do today about the 
cultural traditions of this fascinating 
place we live in. Then I hope to rejoin 
the City Magazine lineup, because it s 
been a wonderful two and a half years. 
Thanks to some fine editors, to Bettina 
for her illustrations, and to you all for 
reading the column. This is a great part 

of the world. ^ 
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Our fall course lineup includes: 

• Business Spanish 

• Managing Non-Profit Organizations 

• Introductory Architectural Graphics 

• Study Skills for Adults 

• Educational Tours to Nepal, Kenya and other locations 

• “So You Want To Act” 

• Great American Film Directors 

AUGUST COURSE HIGHLIGHTS 

Biosphere II at Night 

Friday evenings, July 28 or August 11 
An evening tour of Biosphere II. Program will include 
a walking tour, elegant barbecue (serving food 
harvested from the on-site greenhouse), plus a 
lecture by staff researchers. 

Cost: $85.00 (includes transportation, tour, dinner 
and lecture). 

Sonoita Vineyards Winery Tour 

Saturday, August 12 

Learn first-hand how the Sonoita Vineyards were developed 
from owner Gordon Dutt. You’ll taste the grapes (it’s harvest 
time) from which their wines are made, learn about the wine¬ 
making process, and sample the award-winning Sonoita 
wines. Cost: $45.00 (includes lunch) 


To Register for the special August classes or to request 
the Fall 1989 Extended University Bulletin. 

call 621-UofA today! 
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BY RAY RING 


T 1 he worst kind 
of smoke rose 
over the end of the 
trail in Copper Canyon, 

Utah, on the Navajo 
Reservation, the morn¬ 
ing of December 5, 

1987. At the base of red 
cliffs the ugly source 
was discovered: a pair 
of burned-black Navajo 
Police trucks and the 
smoldering remains of 
two men. Tribal Offi¬ 
cers Andy Begay and 
Roy Lee Stanley had 
been shot in the back, 
locked inside the pris¬ 
oner cage of one truck 
and, while still alive, 
doused with gasoline 
and set on fire. Authori¬ 
ties first speculated that 
the victims had been 
done in for stumbling 
upon some high-stakes 
drug drop out in the 
desert. But the evidence 
ultimately pointed to a 
far less exotic plot. 

Two Navajo civil¬ 
ians were convicted of the murders in 
federal court in Salt Lake City and are 
now doing life. It was so damn mun¬ 
dane: what the officers had stumbled 
upon in the desert was a bunch of 
woozy Navajo men and women 
pounding down beers around a bon¬ 
fire. For trying to enforce what must be 
the most oft-broken or winked-at 
Navajo law — booze is illegal on the res 
— the officers got themselves back-shot 
and torched. 

The Navajo tribe, like many others, 
has a drinking problem: a high rate of 
alcoholism and related irrational crime. 
For whatever reasons, which must in¬ 
clude the relatively recent intrusion of 
alcohol into the culture (it takes time to 
learn important lessons), many Na- 
vajos like to drink, they drink too much, 
and they get surly and insensible and 
destructive to themselves or others. 
Reservation border towns like Gallup, 
N.M. and Flagstaff are staggering and 
dying grounds for Navajo alcoholics. 
The res itself, ordered dry by tribal 
officials who recognize the problem, is 
thoroughly wetted by bootleggers and 
smugglers who deal in cases of beer 
instead of coke or crack. 

None of this is startling news to 
open-eyed residents of the Southwest. 
But it might very well be a surprise to 
readers whose background has been 
supplied by one of the region s most 
respected — and allegedly most rele¬ 
vant — writers. 

From his home base in Albuquer¬ 
que, N.M., Tony Hillerman has made a 
career out of writing about the Navajos. 
Specifically, writing novels about 
Navajo cops. 11 is series that began in 


1970 with the publication of The Bless¬ 
ing Way and continues through eight 
more novels to Talking God (Harper & 
Row 1989, 239 pp., $17.95) has broken 
the boundaries imposed upon writers 
rooted in any region outside New York 
City or Southern California. Hillerman 
commands fans from coast to coast and 
climbs the hardback best-seller lists, 
while still drawing huge crowds at 
book signings around the Southwest. 
When Hillerman makes an appearance 
in the Navajo border towns, pickups 
from the res pull in and Navajos line up 
to offer praise. Two years ago the tribe 
(the Dineh) honored him with its first 
"Special Friend to the Dineh" award, 
and his books are taught in Navajo 
classrooms. Not bad for a writer of cop 
stories. 

These are not ordinary cop stories, 
of course. Hillerman has moved the 
locale from mean big-city streets. His 
detectives, Lt. Joe Leaphorn and Sgt. 
Jim Chee, both college-educated away 
from the res, by choice solve mysteries 
that unfold on the tribe's eerie expanse 
of desert and mountains and canyons. 
Hillerman makes a partner of the 
powerful landscape, writes beautifully 


and accurately about it, to the degree 
that readers can (and some have) go out 
to explore the same wandering dirt 
roads and meet the same dry washes 
and branching canyons that challenge 
his fictional characters. Then Hillerman 
goes further than other writers who 
have taken up the landscape, by taking 
up Navajo culture as well — or at least 
his vision of it. 

His mysteries delve into Navajo 
mythology — the belief in gods and 
witches, in men who just maybe can 
change themselves into wolves or fly 
away to do evil, and in the ceremonies 
that can supposedly counteract such 
evil or at least restore a measure of 
harmony. Whether or not witches and 
gods have verifiable powers, enough 
Navajos in Hillerman's books believe in 
them that his cops must be in tune to 
be effective, to decipher clues and sift 
facts out of interviews that edge into 
the surreal. So when in The Ghostway 
Jim Chee comes upon a hogan with its 
single traditional doorway (facing east, 
where the sun rises) boarded up, and 
with a new hole broken in the north 
wall, he knows someone has died in¬ 
side. There might not be a body, and 


other cops on the scene 
— Anglos, the dunder 
headed FBI — might b e 
ignorant, but Chee 
born to the Slow T a ^' 
ing Clan and with p a _ 
ternalistic ties to the 
Bitter Water Clan 
knows a hogan so re¬ 
modeled is a warning 
for all other Navajos to 
avoid what must be in¬ 
habiting the place: a 
ghost. Where there's a 
ghost, there's a body 
somewhere, and so the 
detecting proceeds, Na- 
vajo-style. 

It's an interesting 
combination, cop sto¬ 
ries made intelligent 
through anthropology, 
and Hillerman handles 
most aspects well, from 
the conveyances of plot 
and characterization to 
descriptions of ceremo¬ 
nies like the one in 
which Talking God (or 
a Navajo dressed up 
like the god) dances to 
bring a dying cancer victim into har¬ 
mony with her fate: "The bonfires that 
lined the cleared dance ground burned 
high ... The sound of the crowd died 
away. Chee could hear the tinkle of 
bells on the dancers' legs, hear the yei 
singing in sounds no human voice 
could understand. The row of stiff 
eagle feathers atop Talking God's white 
mask riffled in the gusty breeze ...” 
Chee shortly gets down to business — 
the arrest of a murder suspect who's in 
rapt attendance. 

These are cop stories with a bonus, 
offering such information as how 
Navajos, in contrast to members of the 
pueblo tribes, prefer to live apart, scat¬ 
tered about their vast land, and on the 
meteorological differences between 
what Navajos term a "male" rain and 
a "female" rain (think it over) — appro¬ 
priate background for those of us who 
live in the Southwest. 

The style of the writing itself/ 
though, seems oddly out of place — 
more refined and elegant than anything 
that springs up naturally out of this 
sun-baked hardscrabble. In person, 
Hillerman speaks with an easy drawl 
and can sneak off-color jokes that honor 
his upbringing in rural Oklahoma and 
his first career in newspaper journal" 
ism. In print, though, he reverts to a 
style that more reflects his subsequent 
professoring at the University of New 
Mexico. His language remains straight¬ 
forward, but the emotion has dropped 
along with any hints at vulgarity or 
even impoliteness. So in Talking God we 
get the beating-to-death of a woman 
named Alice Yoakum described as the 
Alice Yoakum affair." Tony, TonV 
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These are cops. 

It's hard to find a Hillerman character (particu- 
,, r |y in the later, more evolved novels) acting any¬ 
thing but genteel, or cursing, or for that matter, 
sweating or belching or smelling bad or even using 
improper grammar. Most everybody speaks the 
King's English — a fitting reference, as Hillerman's 
Navajo novels, despite their setting, resemble the 
classical British locked-room mysteries, in which In¬ 
spector So-and-so solves the case through methodi¬ 
cal and intellectual assemblage of clues. The Ameri¬ 
can classics established a different model relying on 
slang and all the grubbiness of humanity. The best 
American cop/detective novels dissect the break¬ 
down of character and forward an opposite view of 
civilization — one of essential and nearly universal 
corruption. In the world Hillerman wrings into print, 
just about everybody is noble. Nobody, for instance! 
lusts. Any mention of love travels on a lofty roman¬ 
tic plateau. As one of the modern American masters 
of the mystery/suspense genre, Elmore Leonard, 
might put it, nobody even checks anybody else out. 

So in a sense Hillerman doesn't let his characters 
be human. He's up to something else — an ideal 
vision, especially of the Navajos. His plots bring in 


Hillerman never depicts any 
Navajo cop as being the least 
bit incompetent or lazy. Anglo 
sheriffs, the FBI, yes, they 
screw up. 


industrial espionage, pothunting for profit, political 
radicalism and the mob — but none of the nine books, 
even in a subplot or isolated scene, manages to pit his 
cops against a reservation horror that is far more 
prevalent: mindless, randomly violent boozing. The 
smoke at Copper Canyon, rising off perhaps the most 
difficult reality of Navajo law enforcement, was a sign 
of all that Hillerman has managed to ignore in twenty 
years of writing his Navajo cop stories. 

Along with the problem of booze, Hillerman a so 
manages for the most part to ignore the other un 
pleasant realities of Navajo poverty, unemploymen , 
widespread political corruption in tribal government, 
°r any significant acknowledgment of the cultura 
rending and despair that drags down many Indians. 

Some of the distortion follows racial lines. Hi 
erman never depicts any Navajo cop as being the least 
b it incompetent or lazy. Anglo sheriffs, the FBI, yes, 
they screw up. But not the Navajos. And his villains 
tend to be Anglo as well, or what he calls Los Ange 
* es Navajos who have given up tribal ways and so 
av e fallen from grace. 

it's understandable why Hillerman's books are 
S K ° Popular on the res and off. They amount to another 
healing ceremony — and there's nothing wrong with 
a h as long as they aren't viewed by outsiders as a 
onaplete picture of the Navajo world. He s a go° 
th *y e ^ er a nd be gives us some good backgroun 
( ? at T incomplete. His Navajos are as mythological as 

l be Talking Cod. * 

Per [ } f n iX)r ^ er Ray Ring's second Southwestern mystery , 
^-Oream, will be published next year by St. 




The Haunted Bookshop is a full-service, 
quality bookstore with a unique, comfortable 
and relaxed atmosphere. 


Out-of-Print Search , Special Orders, 
Children s Tunnel, Free Gift Wrapping. 


cHauqted 
c Book§t]op 

“Haunted by the ghosts of books 1 haven’t read.” 


7211 N. Northern Ave. Tucson, AZ 85704 
(1 Block west of Oracle at Ina) 297'4843 
Monday - Saturday: 9:30 - 5:30, Sunday Noon - 5 
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Billings Lighting is pleased to carry 
the complete line of Koch & Lowy 
lights and lighting fixtures. Visit the 
special showroom designed to 
house this very unique collection. 

Mention this ad and receive 

20% Off mfg list 

on any Koch & Lowy product. 

(Excluding sale and previously discounted 
items. Expires Aug. 31) 

Stop in today and find out why Billings 
Lighting is your light source. 

BILLINGS 

LIGHTING 

4747 E. SPEEDWAY 881-1211 

M-F 9-5:30/Sat 9-5 
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Guillermina Contreras-Arriola came to Tucson 
twenty-one years ago from her native Santiago, Chile, 
after marrying a North American. She is a psychothera¬ 
pist specializing in women's issues, sexual assault, do¬ 
mestic violence, bereavement and AIDS; and she is direc¬ 
tor of psychiatric training for Kino Hospital. She s also 
raising her two teen-agers, who are as bicultural as she 
now is. 


T 1 he first few years I lived here, I was always 
wanting to go home. I had a tremendous sense 
of isolation, first of all, because 1 had been dis¬ 
connected from my family; and then second, be 
cause I couldn't speak a word of English. I think the 
main reason why this is so difficult is because, w hen 
you are in your own culture, you have been raised 
all along to understand it, and there are people 
around who can act as a mirror to you. But in a new 
culture, there is a tremendous sense that whatever s 
out there doesn't copy, in any way, what you are. It 
tends to weaken a person; to make you feel away 
from everything that is mainstream. 

And then, going back to Chile for the first time, 
after nine years away, I found it in tremendous po¬ 
litical upheaval. I understood that I could not go 
back to Chile to live, because of the political circum¬ 
stances. But I knew I had to do something here in 
Tucson, then, that I was committed to. I needed to 
figure out my place. And I remembered that my 
husband at that time had given me a little plaque 
that was very beautiful. It said, "Grow where you 
are planted." 

1 started working, becoming very involved with 


ethnic minority issues; and doing psychotherapy 
with people who had been in violence situations — 
sexual, domestic; also political, when I worked with 
Central American women. There also is a subtle 
violence in living in a place that is so foreign to you, 
and I related to that. Healing, helping people to heal, 
has to do with reaching into the hearts of all these 
cultures, by recognizing that the differences among 
us are enriching, not fearful. 

For example: the difference in what is consid¬ 
ered "mental health." We use a book of diagnosis in 
this country, and it's very clear that if you are hear¬ 
ing voices or you are hallucinating, definitely there 
is something wrong there. But when you are work¬ 
ing with Native Americans, and with many of the 
Hispanics, if a person dies in their family, it's part of 
the culture to bring that person to life, and to feel 
that person roaming. It has nothing to do with being 
mentally ill; it has to do with the way we process the 
grief, the way we say goodbye to that person, or the 
way we sort out unfinished business with that per¬ 
son. It is a very healthy approach. 

To give you another example: This Proposition 
106 ["official English"] that passed recently; it's un¬ 
believable. The disconnection from one's native lan¬ 
guage that it asks is pretty close, I think, to chopping 
off somebody's fingers, and asking the person to 
make that hand function without those fingers. 
There is a whole emotional content in Spanish that 
cannot be translated, cannot be dealt with in Eng¬ 
lish. I was working with a Latino AIDS patient, born 
and raised in the U.S. The mother didn't speak any 
English, she was very much with the Mexican tradi¬ 
tions; but her sons spoke English. And as this man 


became more and more ill, and I was having ses¬ 
sions with him a couple of times a week, he started 
attempting to speak in Spanish, and he wanted me 
to speak to him in Spanish. We talked about why 
this was, suddenly, and our conclusion was that 
death, for us, for our culture, is the closing of the 
cycle, is somehow going back to birth, to roots, to 
w here we come from. And so for him to speak in 
Spanish, even though English definitely was his 
strongest language, was a way of coming back to the 
anguage of childhood, in which he had been nur¬ 
tured, emotionally. 

Now I can see that the biggest strength I have 
probably is the fact that I am from both cultures. I 
know both sides. 

I see my children, in many ways, as stronger 
than most teenagers, because in a moment of diffi¬ 
culty, they can draw from the strength of both, as 
w ell. From my culture, they have compassion and 
respect for the family. From the other side, the 
American side, they are less emotional than I am; 
t e\ are more analytical, cerebral. They are very 
Hear in the way that they express what they need, 
and what they want. 

My dream? To someday be able to work half the 
time in Latin America, and half of the time here 
Here, because my children will always be here, and I 
will want that connection for the rest of mv life. And 
there because my roots are there, and I feel so won- 
erful when I am in my culture, in Latin America 
o go out and see people walking the streets. And 
the social graces of people — there is such a warmth 
I just love it. ^ 

— Interviewed by Nonna Coile 
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Stability 

Flexibility 


It takes both to stay on top—in business as well as sports. 

And in today’s ever changing market, it’s comforting to know that your employee 
health care needs are covered by a strong, financially secure company. 

Business leaders across the country count on Lincoln National to provide 
integrated managed health care plans for more than five million employees. 

Because were product innovators. Our diverse benefit programs, such as Positive 
Selection, are designed to meet individual needs—yours and your employees. 
Stability and flexibility—it's a balanced approach. 


□ LINCOLN 
NATIONAL 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Lincoln National Health Plan, Inc. 

7776 Pointe Parkway West, Ste 100, Phoenix, AZ 85044 602-438-1005 













